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Captured 


and a willing captive, too, laughing in captivity that thou- 
sands enjoy who are held by the irresistible charm of 


RuBifoam 


Remember that those who use Rubifoam choose 
it in preference to the countless array of dentifrices 
which strive for a share of its popularity. 

The best proof of the absolute merit of Rubifoam is the in- 


creasing sale of this unique dentifrice, which under strongest 
competition has had to change neither its form nor price. 



























finds comfort, health, and beauty in Ferris Good Sense Waist. 
The child whose growing body requires support; the miss 


just entering the realm of womanhood ; the woman who cares 
for health as well as beauty; all should wear a 


FERRIS sivss WAIST 


A Health Garment in which you look well. 
A Beautiful Garment in which you feel well. 


Made in shapes to suit every form and size. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Be sure you get the genuine, with 
the name sewed on in red. The Ferris Book sent free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York, 











like 


a 
Kodak. 


The 
Eastman 
Kodak 
Company’s 
New 


No.2 Brownie Camera 


Loads in daylight with six exposure film cartridges, has a fine meniscus lens 
with the Eastman Rotary shutter and set of three stops. It has two view finders, 
one for vertical and one for horizontal pictures, is well made in every partic- 
ular, is covered with a fine quality of imitation leather, has nickeled fittings and 


MAKES PICTURES 2)4 x 3'4 INCHES. 


Any schoolboy or girl can make good pictures with a Brownie Camera. 





THE PRICE. 


No. 2 Brownie Camera, - - - - - ° - . " - $2.00 
Transparent Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2% x 3%, - - - - -20 


oo. EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Brownies, $1.00 and $ 
Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.0 
atalogue free at the d 


on 


alers or by mail. 


$4,000 in prizes for the best pictures made with the Kodak and Brownie Cameras. 


MARCH 27, 1902. 
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“ BUT YOU AREN'T READY FOR CHURCH.” 
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By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


|HE imperative clang of the knocker set the tea- 
Nj] spoons on “ Pheeb’ Ann” Hooper’s supper-table 
to jingling. The two little corkscrew curls on 
either side of Phoeb’ Ann’s forehead trembled, 
although that may have been from the sudden, 
amazed start it gave her. When had that rusty 
knocker clanged before? 

“Land of gracious!” exclaimed Phceb’ Ann. 
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the meager little supper array—nobody must see 
that! Phoeb’ Ann was just as proud as she was 
poor. The corkscrew curls she felt of nervously. 

The knocker clanged again, twice, thrice, four times, 
impatiently. 

“Well,” Phoeb’ Ann breathed uneasily, “I suppose I’ve 
got to go to the door.” 

When she came back into the kitchen, she had a bandbox 
in her hand. It dangled limply from its pink tape handle, and 
Pheeb’ Ann was looking down at it in perplexed delight. 

“It ain’t a bonnet, now of course ’tain’t,” she assured 
herself, “but it looks so dreadful like it, being a bandbox so. 
And it feels real light and lacy. The boy said it belonged here. 
He said he guessed he knew where he was told to leave it at, 
and he looked like a real smart boy. Oh, my land of gracious, 
supposing it was a bonnet! I ain’t had a new bonnet for— 
fifteen years.” 

She drew in her breath between the words, and set her thin 
lips into patient lines of renunciation. “Of course it ain’t a 
bonnet, but I’m goin’ to suppose so. I guess I’ve got a right 
to do that.” 

She set the bandbox on the table before her and stood 
regarding it and fingering the tapes. It was small and trig. 
A soft frilling of pink tissue-paper fringed its edges between 
the top and cover, and gave certain little prophetic hints of 
the daintiness within. There had been a card attached to 
one of the tapes, but it had fallen off, and there was nothing 
to indicate its sender. ‘Paid’ was written across the cover in 
large, angular letters. 

In Pheeb’ Ann Hooper’s simple understanding it was a gift, 
little short of a miracle, left at her door. She did not question 
it or waste any time in wondering who sent it. There was 
nobody in the world to send a present to her. But there it 
was, on the table, in front of her, and she had a right to it. 
The boy said so. 

“I suppose it’s a bonnet—an Easter bonnet,” Phoeb’ Ann 
said, slowly, wringing her thin fingers in her own peculiar way. 
“An Easter bonnet for me! There’s lace on it, real lace, and 
flowers. And it ties under my chin with little narrer velvet 
bows. There, I’ve supposed! Now I’ll open it and see. Oh, 
land of gracious, I don’t hardly dare to!’ 

Her fingers bungled over the knots. Her whole gaunt figure 
wavered with excitement. The gaunt shadow on the wall 


“Land of gracious!” She threw her apron over | 
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She drew out the lovely little bonnet, perfect in every dainty 
possibility of color and material. Silvery lace lay upon it in soft 
drifts. Beautiful purple violets peeped from under and rioted 
luxuriantly around it. Narrow velvet ties hung at its sides. 
It perched on Pheeb’ Ann’s trembling hand, a vision of 
loveliness and luxury that made her poor dazzled eyes blink. 
The meager flame in the hand-lamp flickered suddenly, and 
grotesquely exaggerated and distorted the bonnet on the wall. 

“Tt’s an Easter bonnet! See them violets—an’ it’ll tie 
under my chin in narrer little bows. But mebbe I’ll tie it 
under my ear—I do’ know. Angelia Witherspoon does hers. 
Land of gracious, ain’t it beautiful? Ain’t it beautiful? I'd} 
try it on, only I don’t hardly dare to. It’s dreadful frail.’ 

She laid it gently on the table, smoothing out the slender | 
ties. ‘Then she lighted another lamp, and holding it above her 
head, went to the looking-glass. The white, prettily featured | 
face looked back at her, flushed into sudden beauty. Even | 
the corkscrew curls seemed endowed with momentary grace. | 

Pheeb’ Ann Hooper had always been called good-looking, | 
and that was why, people said, Marshall Priest had chosen her | 
instead of Angelia Witherspoon, thirty years ago. Everybody 
knew Angelia would have had Marshall Priest, and she could 
have brought him money and the blue-blooded pride and honor 
of generations of Witherspoons, and Witherspoon house itself. 
Well, it didn’t matter much, after all, people said, for Marshall 
Priest had died after a few short months of happy courtship 
of Pheeb’ Ann. ; 

Poor Pheeb’ Ann! She had had her sweet triumph and her 
two or three glad months. Angelia Witherspoon had had most 
of the rest. 

But Pheeb’ Ann had lived out her thirty poverty-stricken, 
patient, lonesome years on the strength and the courage of that 
little one-chaptered love-story of hers. Her pretty face had 
faded and her simple mind grown, perhaps, simpler, but her 
gentle heart had kept its love and its innocent pride. 

She went back to the table and put on the fragile little bonnet, 
then back to the looking-glass timidly to look at herself. In 
the shifting light she saw the face of the young Phoeb’ Ann 
again, looking at her out of the years, fresh and sweet as it | 
used to be when her straight, brave lover looked into it, too, and | 
murmured little loving nonsense about it. 

It was a long time before Phoeb’ Ann Hooper woke out of | 
her dream and shivered with the sudden realization of the | 
chill of the little kitchen and the dim barrenness of it. 

“Land of gracious!” she sighed gently to herself. The face | 
in the glass grew old again, and the silvery bonnet crowning | 
it looked queerly out of place. } 

She took it off and put it back into its bandbox, unconsciously 
smelling the beautiful violets as she did it. Phoeb’ Ann did 








| not know that they were costly flowers,—how costly,— but | 


and she grieved over it, especially at the Easter seasons, when 
all the rest of the world seemed reveling in lilies and beautiful 
blossoms. If Angelia’s flowers had only been on her side! 

On Easter morning Angelia Witherspoon, at her window, 
was cross and disappointed. The delicate sweetness that 
crept out of the conservatory door and besieged her appealingly 
only made her crosser. Had she not meant to carry the 
loveliest of the lilies, herself, to.church? For many, many 
Easters she had done so. There were never any lilies there as 
beautiful as Miss Witherspoon’s. Everybody said so at every 
Easter-time. 

It was a lovely spring day. The hints of summer in the 
sunny air were broadened almost into summer itself. In the 
stately elm in the Witherspoon front yard a jubilant pair of 
bird lovers sang carols to each other out of wide-stretched, 
tuneful throats, trilling out verse after verse. The first early 
churchgoers were passing by slowly, appreciatively, as if loath 
to lose a minute of the beautiful out-of-doors. Angelia Wither- 
spoon’s face creased deeper with vexation as she watched them. 
“Such a vexing blunder!” she murmured. “ And now 
I’ve got to stay at home from church. It was the prettiest 
bonnet in madame’s stock, too. I don’t see how she dared to 
disappoint me so. It’s incomprehensible.” 

“Aunt Angelia! Aunt Angelia!’ called a girl’s clear, high 
voice. “Where are you? Oh, here! I wish you Easter joy, 
aunty.” 

Miss Witherspoon sniffed. 
mind about the wishing.” 

“But you aren’t ready for church and it’s ’most ten, Aunt 
Angele.’”’ 

“T’m not going to church.” 

“Not going to church Easter! Why, for pity’s sake!’ 

In spite of herself, Aunt Angelia smiled at the dismayed 
face under the pretty, new hat. 

“T can’t go. Madame didn’t send my bonnet home. I don’t 
understand it at all. She promised to have it here last night. 
Her boy went past once, but he didn’t come here. You may 
as well run along, Mary, my dear.” 

“But the lilies, aunty—the lilies !’’ 

“Well, the lilies will stay at home from church, too, that’s 
all.”” She twitched her lips defiantly. “I’m not going to send 
my lilies! If I can’t carry them, they needn’t go.” 

The little thread of churchgoers had thickened to a steady 
procession. The two at the window watched together. 

“Goodness !’”’ Angelia Witherspoon exclaimed suddenly. “If 
there isn’t Pheeb’ Ann Hooper going by!” She leaned 
forward to see better. ““Mary Witherspoon, I believe tomy soul 
she’s got my bonnet on! Yes, it’s the very lace I paid five 
dollars a yard for! Still— Well, if that isn’t queer! There 
aren’t any violets on it, and madame couldn’t have forgotten 
the violets! What in the world does it mean?” 

*“T should say so!” Mary’s indignant voice cried. 


“Good morning, Mary! Never 


“How 


wavered, too. The tissue-paper frilling crackled crisply under | she realized their exquisite tints, and instinctively tgied to draw | came that Hooper woman with your Easter bonnet unless she 


her nervous jerks. 


“Land—of—gracious, it is /’? Phoeb’ Ann exclaimed, shrilly. | no flowers. 


She had 
That, after all, was the chief hardship of her life, | 


in whiffs of the fragrance which was all they lacked. 





stole it?” 


“Hush, hush, my dear! Phoeb’ Ann never stole a crooked 
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pin. But it is queer—unless— yes, of course! 
That’s where the boy was going last night He 
got the wrong house, and Phoeb’ Ann Hooper 
took it all in good earnest. I suppose she 
thought madame sent it to her for an Easter 
present—still, where are the violets? I should 
think it wasn’t my bonnet if ’twas not for that 
silver lace. Mine was the only bonnet with that 
on it—madame promised it.’’ 

Pheeb’ Ann went past slowly. She held her 
small head very erect, and the little curls under 
the beautiful bonnet bobbed with gentle pride. 
‘The old-fashioned shawl and the quaint dress 
beneath it contrasted strangely but not inartistic- 
ally with the bonnet. She looked pretty and 
tlushed. 

Angelia Witherspoon’s plain, proud face quiv- 
ered with quiet scorn; Mary’s with indignation. 

Occasionally Pheeb’ Ann’s hand stole up to 
adjust her bonnet. She took short, stiff little 
steps, and her wide skirts spread about her, 
making her look unwontedly stately and large. 
Once she glanced across at the window with an 
unconscious straightening of her neck. But 
abreast of the conservatory windows she sud- 
denly stopped. The people, passing, jestied her. 
She stood, unmindful of them and of everything 
else in the world but Angelia Witherspoon’s lilies. 

They pressed their pure faces against the 
panes, reaching toward her slender, graceful 
stalks. And the look on poor Phoeb’ Ann’s 
face! The hunger in Pheeb’ Ann’s eyes! 
Angelia saw it, and Mary, and, it may be, a few 
of the passers. 

“Good-by, aunty!” Mary said, softly, the 
indignation gone out of her bright face. 

But Angelia Witherspoon did not hear. She 
was looking out through the window at the 
hunger in Pheeb’ Ann’s patient face. She was 
looking back of that, thirty years back, at the 
hunger in her own girlish soul. The passing 
crowds went up and down before her to Easter 
service. Phoeb’ Ann Hooper went, too, after a 
little, carrying the hunger with her. 

Still Angelia Witherspoon.sat in her window, 
seeing visions. The old bitterness had never 
been healed. She had never forgiven Phceb’ 
Ann that Marshall Priest had loved 
her. For thirty years she had 
grudged her poor little neighbor her 
lover’s grave —her one possession 
and all in the world that she had to 
comfort her. She wanted it — she, 
Angelia Witherspoon. She wanted 
the right to lay her sweet Easter 
lilies on it to-day, last Easter, all the 
thirty Easter days. 

Phoeb’ Ann was simple and poor 
and alone, but the grave belonged to 
Pheeb’ Ann. ‘The lilies belonged 
to Angelia Witherspoon. She stirred 
in her seat and knit her fingers 
together tightly. Her strong, plain 
face was defiant and set. 

How ridiculous Pheb’ Ann 
Hlooper had looked in her Easter 
bonnet, Angelia Witherspoon’s! 
Her lips curled slightly. 

“But she’s good - looking still,” 
she admitted, with rigid honesty. 
“She’s real good-looking still. I 
suppose she’s poor as Job’s turkey, 
but she keeps it real close. I haven’t 
set eyes on Pheeb’ Ann before for 
months, and then only when she 
went—there.”’ 

Involuntarily she hesitated, glan- 
cing across the room at the opposite 
window. Through it she could see faint, white 
glimpses of the headstones in the cemetery. It 
was only a little way. 

**T guess she hasn’t been there lately. I’d have 
seen her. That’s what she was thinking about 


- when she stood looking at my flowers. Well, I 


can’t help it.’ 

Angelia got up and drew down the opposite 
curtain. A few belated people were hurrying 
past to church, and she came back and watched 
them absently. One of the women glanced up 
and bowed to her. She had on a new bonnet 
with bunches of violets in it, and it recalled her 
own bonnet. 

“IT wonder—but of course ’twas mine, for there 
was the silver lace. Madame forgot the violets, 
L suppose, but I declare I don’t see how she 
happened to. She made a botch of it, and I shall 
let her know it. Phoeb’ Ann Hooper isn’t to 
blame. She’d take anything in solemn earnest.’ 

Angelia walked restlessly about the room, 
moving the chairs and replacing them at new 
angles. She went in among her flowers and spent 
a few minutes nipping off dry leaves and touch- 
ing caressingly the beautiful blossoms. Their 
fragrance soothed her and softened her heart. 

“T might’s well carry the lilies down to 
the Witherspoon lot now,” she said, suddenly, 
“There’s plenty of time before meeting is over, 
it’s such a little way. It’s a real good chance.” 

She found her scissors and cut off several stalks 
of lilies and some of the other flowers. Then 
she went with them down “ ’cross lots” to the 
graveyard. The soft air touched her cheeks 
pleasantly, and the fresh, indefinable smell of 
growing things appealed gently to her senses. 
She stepped along with stately grace, and the 
lilies in her hands bowed as she walked. When 
she had left them at the family lot, she went on 
a little distance to Marshall Priest’s grave. 

It was not far out of her way, and her feet led 
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her there almost against her will. She stopped 
beside it and uttered a low cry of surprise. On 
the rough, bare mound lay the violets from her 
Easter bonnet. They were arranged with pains- 
taking care in the shape of across. Their little, 
purple, silky faces tooked up at her and wavered 
through the mist before her eyes, for Angelia 
Witherspoon’s eyes were full of tears. She 
suddenly knelt and rearranged one of the flowers 
with unsteady fingers. 

“Poor Phoeb’ Ann!” she murmured. 
was all she had! They look real pretty.” 


“ It 


Not far away a small brown bird was singing 
his carol in an abandonment of joy. Angelia 
heard it, half-unheeding. 

“Heis risen! Heisrisen!” the sweet notes sang 
“Christ the Lord is risen to-day !’”” 





in her ear. 


She went home, hurrying fast. It was almost 
time for church to be out. “But I'll hurry,” 
she said. “I guess there’s time enough. I’m 
glad I left the biggest lilies, and there are lots of 
them.” 

She cut them all unsparingly. They made a 
beautiful, a royal cluster that filled both her 
hands. She carried them out of the front door 
and down the street to the little house, and 
heaped them in rich profusion under the rusty 
knocker. 

Pheeb’ Ann found them there, and carried them 
in a trance of joy and wreathed them around the 


silken violets. The grave was Pheeb’ Ann’s— 
and the lilies, too. 


“Heis risen! He is risen!” the small brown 


bird still caroled. 








NE day in the year 1874 
O a young man named 
Sprague, journeying 
in one of the old-fashioned 
paddle-steamers which at that 
time plied on the lower waters é 
of the Missouri, fell in witha 
wrong and righted it, whence later came his 
great reward. The wrong was the attempted 
fleecing, by expert card-sharpers, of an old wil- 
derness hunter named Brant, familiarly known 
as “Teton” Brant because he was supposed 
to have been one of the first white men to hunt 
in the mysterious Teton range. 
He was a tall, lank, grizzled old man, dressed 




















“WELL, SON, ... 
WHAT’D YE GIVE 
JEST NOW FER A 
FRESH Hoss?” 


in the strange costume of the time and region, and 
hairy to an inconceivable degree. On the plains 
he was known and respected, but at the moment 
of his rescue from the sharpers he was as bewil- 
dered and easily led asa child. The righting of 
the wrong accomplished, the two men separated. 

Some years later it happened that a great 
“strike” of gold was made at Spanish Gulch 
in the Black Hills. Several hundreds of men 
immediately set out for the diggings, and among 
them was Sprague. 

The latter speedily left his rivals far in the 
rear, but when he had gained some three days 
he suddenly realized that the deliberate gait he 
had despised in them was, after all, the wiser. 
The realization came to him as he watched his 
pack-horse gasp and die, dropping its head wearily 
back among the prairie grasses. 

So sudden and so unexpected was the catas- 
trophe that for a moment he could not-appreciate 
its extent. He was yet three hundred miles from 
his destination. Even should he push ahead 
with only the bare necessities of his prospector’s 
work, he could not hope, on foot as he was, to | 
arrive before the rush; and after the rush it | 
was useless. He clenched his hands in disap- 
pointment, trying to accept the situation stoically. 

“Well, son,” cackled an unexpected voice 
at his elbow, “‘what’d ye give jest now fer a 
fresh hoss ?’’ 

Sprague started violently, his hand instine-| 
tively seeking his weapon. Before him stood | 
a small, wiry horse, loosely bestridden by one | 
of the picturesque rangers of the plains. 

The man was old, grizzled, hairy, with the | 
keen, kindly eye of the pioneer. Across his | 





saddle rested one of the long, heavy, muzzle- 
loading rifles carrying balls sixty to the pound, 
;one of the most accurate weapons known. 
Sprague looked this man in the face a moment, | 
then said: “I should know you.” 
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“The Missouri Belle,” the 
other reminded him. 

“T remember,” said Sprague. 

“You seems to be a leetle 
shy o’ transportation.” 

“T am.”’ 

“Want another hoss ?” 
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Sprague glanced at the old man’s mount. 


“Want to go pardners?” he said. 
any money.” 

“No, sonny,” replied the hunter, with an 
elemental simplicity that told plainer than words 
his contempt for such a thing. Sprague looked 
his inquiry. 

“T knows whar I kin git you a hoss over 
yander,” answered Teton Brant, waving his 
hand. 

“Ranch, I s’pose,”’ said Sprague. 
I ain’t got any money.” 

“Don’t need any,” assured the hunter. 

Without a word he dismounted and assisted 
in the transference of Sprague’s outfit to the 
back of his own animal. The two men then 
took their way afoot over the long, sweeping rises 
of the prairies. 

It was late afternoon. Already the shadows 
were long, and the outline of a cas- 
tellated butte some miles distant 
was beginning to loom against the 


“T ain’t got 


“T tell you 


sun. 
“Ts it far?” queried Sprague, at 
last. 
“Not far,” his companion assured 


Soon the country began to break. 
In the descent of a liitle coulée Teton 
Brant dropped the leading strap to 
the ground, and the horse promptly 
halted. Laying his finger on his 
lips to command silence, the old man 
stole softly forward down the 
windings of the ravine. Sprague 
followed. | 

His guide stopped, peering cau- 
tiously through the grasses, motioning the young 
man to look. 

At this point the coulée ran into a broad, flat 
valley, through which in the distance a scattered 
fringe of cottonwoods marked the course of a 
stream. Even from afar it could be seen that 
the course was nearly dry, but a faint thread 
of glimmering light and a tinge of green attested 
a remnant of moisture. 

Far away in the flats, so remote that the eye 
could hardly distinguish them, a band of animals 
grazed slowly down the wind. Sprague looked 
steadily a moment, shading his eyes with his 
hand. Suddenly he made them out. 

“Mustangs!” he exclaimed, with bitter dis- 
gust. “Did you toll me all this distance to play 
me a joke like that ?’’ 

“They’s hosses, ain’t they?” grinned the old 
man. 

“Horses, yes!’”’ replied Sprague. “And them 
clouds is water, but they don’t do a thirsty man 
much good !’? 

“Well, let’s go make camp,”’ rejoined the other. 

Sprague turned back with bitter thoughts. 
The horses he had seen he knew to be the wildest 


| of wild animals, alert to catch the slightest indi- 


cation of an enemy, prompt to flee, wary with 
the highest equine intelligence. As well attempt 
to catch alive the little mule-deer of the cotton- 
woods, or to harness to his necessities the ghost- 
like antelope of the plains. 

He knew that the Indians sometimes captured 
mustangs in the hills where blind cafions 
afforded natural traps; that tradition spoke of 
riflemen so expert as to stun the animals without 
killing, by a ball through a certain part of the 
neck ; that a great body of fleet horsemen might 
occasionally surround and rope slow members 
of the band. But here, on the open plains, they 
two alone? The idea was folly! 

All that evening he sulked, while the old man, 
chuckling grimly, eyed him askance. Once he 
spoke, but Sprague answered him roughly. 

“Oh, go to thunder, Teton!” he cried, in 
anger. 


In the chill of early dawn the hunter touched | 


him on the shoulder. 
“Come on!” he whispered. 
ketch you a hoss.” 


“We're goin’ to 


Sprague arose sleepily, for it was not yet light. | 
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Brant was already mounted bareback on Susy, 
the saddle-horse. He thrust food into the pros- 
pector’s hand, impatiently motioning him to 
hurry. A moment later, at a rapid walk, the 
two emerged into the valley and headed down. 
stream. 

They pushed forward steadily for a half-hour. 
Then objects became dimly visible. The mus- 
tangs still grazed down-wind. 

In a short time the men had approached to 
within a quarter of a mile of their quarry. Then 
the leader of the herd, a magnificent black stallion, 
threw up his head with a whinny of command, 
and gracefully, swift as a whirl of dust, the 
animals skimmed away. 

Teton Brant did not increase his pace, as 
Sprague thought he would. The two men con- 
tinued their unhurrying way in the direction 
taken by the mustangs. 

“Kin you read a trail ?’”’ inquired the hunter. 

“J should hope I could read that!” answered 
Sprague, glancing with contempt at the unmis- 
takable path left by the ponies. 

“We'll foller it,”’ said Brant, unmoved. 

In less than a mile they overtook the band. 
The black stallion, evidently puzzled at their 
persistency, trotted a few paces toward them, 
snorted and pawed the ground. Then with a 
great air of decision he set off at a swift run, 
followed by the entire herd. 

Brant had Sprague cling to Susy’s mane, so 
they could follow at a jog-trot. 

“They’ll goa plumb five mile this trip,”’ said 
Brant. 

The prospector trotted along by the side of 
his companion in considerable wonderment, for 
he was unable to divine the latter’s intent. Being 
an American, he possessed a restless intelligence, 
and that intelligence soon told him that at the 
present rate of travel they would be able to cover 
but forty miles during the day. 

A horse can go forty miles a day indefinitely : 
a@ man cannot. , 

Thesun had now risen. Teton Brant glanced 
at it, then abandoned the trail of the mustangs 
to bear strongly to the west. So when next the 
pursuers caught sight of their quarry they 
approached it nearly at right angles to their 
former course. Sprague saw the old man meant 
to turn the direction of flight. 

This time the mustangs were plainly uneasy. 
They could not understand the persistence of 
the men who clung so doggedly to their flanks. 
The mares huddled together in a compact bunch, 
while the stallions imitated their leader in pawing 
the ground with impatient snorts. Then, as if 
at a preconcerted signal, they wheeled and set 
off at a beautiful, high, swinging trot. 

“Won’t see them thar agin till th’ sun is 
overhead,” observed Teton Brant, comfortably. 

“What you tryin’ to do?” ventured Sprague. 

“Walk ’em down,” replied the hunter. 

“Your horse, with you on her, will give out 
before they do, with nothin’ on them.”’ 

“T ain’t goin’ to use Susy, only to-day,” replied 
Teton Brant, comfortably. “We goes afoot. I 
takes th’ night shift; that’s why I rides to-day.” 

Sprague ruminated a few moments. 

“Look here, Teton,” he burst out at last, “you 
trying to run another joke on me? You’re 
plumb crazy! We can’t make more’n sixty mile 
between us if we rustle, and they ain’t a cayuse 
in that herd that don’t run more’n a hundred 
every day for the fun of it! You’ll walk us 
down, but never them horses !’’ 

“JT got Susy that way.” 

“T reckon Susy was sick, then. 
locoed.”” 

“Tt’s your only show, and you may as well 
walk yourself down a-follerin’ of cayuses as to 
try to walk home.” 

At noon the men ate without pansing. When 
the trail freshened Teton Brant again left it, to 
come in sight of the mustangs at another angle. 

“Now when we starts ’em we’re on the way 
to camp,” he explained, with satisfaction. 

For the first time Sprague detected anxiety 
in his companion’s bearing. As for the third 
time they approached the feeding herd, the old 
man grew tense of attitude and eager of gaze. 

The mustangs trotted a hundred paces only, 
then paused to snatch a mouthful of grass ; then, 
as their pursuers gradually shortened the dis- 
tance, trotted another twenty rods, to repeat the 
same performance. 

Teton Brant uttered an exclamation of satis 
faction. 

All the afternoon the procession went on in 
the same wise. At no time were the mustang 
out of sight; in fact, the little animals took goo! 
care to keep their pursuers under their war) 
eyes; at no time did the men approach neare! 
than a long quarter of a mile. 

Teton Brant threw off his taciturnity an‘ 
talked. 

“Couldn’t have hit it better,” said he. “It’s 
the full of the moon and the weather is settled 
V’'ll foller ’em all night, and you be on hand i) 
the morning.” 

He seemed so sure of the success of the under 
taking that Sprague was partly convinced 
Toward sunset the party again approached th 
long valley through which ran the dwindle’ 
stream and the stunted cottonwoods. Teto! 

Brant dismounted. 

“You take Susy and rest up a whole lot. | 
got grub for to-night, Cook yourself a good 
snack, and keep a fire goin’ on the hill, so 1 has 
somethin’ to go by. Rest all you kin, Be on 


You’re plumb 
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deck in the mornin’, afoot, with a good lunch. 
‘The coulée with our outfitis yander. So long!” 

Sprague made camp, built a fire on the hill 
and turned in. From time to time during the 
night, with the habit of the plainsman strong 
upon him, he arose under the splendid moon and 
replenished the signal-fire. 

About him the mystery of the prairies descended 
like a tent. Far off in the darkness he could 
imagine the solitary, unwearied old man trudging, 
trudging through the still hours, preceded always 
by the restless, shifting phantoms, appearing and | 
disappearing through the dusk. 

Morning came, and with it the sun. After 
a time, from the summit of the hill, Sprague 
distinguished a puff of dust. He made toward 
it, and so came upon the hunter. 

“Keep a’ter them!” was the latter’s only 
greeting. “Don’t hurry ’em, but keep a-turnin’ 
of them so’s to make back yere come sundown.” 

So Sprague took up the march. After an hour 
he ran smartly toward the herd. The mustangs 
at once took to their graceful flight, apparently 
as fresh as ever. Sprague muttered something 
about eternal fools, and plodded on. If Teton 
could ride all day and then walk all night, he 
himself could certainly make a day of it. 

But he could not see the good. The mustangs 
did not need to go faster than a slow walk, and 
whenever they required food all they had to do 
was to trot a few hundred paces to win ample 
leisure. 

A little after sundown he turned his charge 
over to Teton Brant with a sarcastic remark 
about “‘six-day go-as-you-please”’ matches. 

“Praise be she ain’t cloudy!” was the old 
man’s only reply. 

That night Sprague dreamed that he had 
almost caught the herd, and was trying desper- 
ately to gain another yard that he might put 
salt on their tails. He awoke laughing, to find 
that he had overslept, and that the sun was 
already an hour high. 

“Come on, thar! Select your cayuse!” a 
voice called to him from the coulée. 
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or else you loses them in th’ dark. If they dusts | Sprague. “1 never heard of anythin’ like it.” | jest, but his eyes were clouded with apprehension. 


out fer five miles at a clip, you loses them ‘too | 


“The Lord put the sun in th’ sky fer to see | His sister’s voice had taken on an unmistakably 


easy. Then they works in their little siesta. | by,” rejoined the old hunter, with unexpected | shrill quality in her scorn, and Thomas Barker’s 


Sabe?” 

“T see,” said Sprague. 

“There is a good many ketched that way. I 
walked Susy down alone. Some fellers builds 
a corral and gathers in th’ whole bunch.” 


“Well, I’m a plumb tenderfoot!” cried 


reverence, “and water in the valleys fer a man 
to drink. Buffaler and antelope are his’n fer 
An’ when he thinks he 
wants somethin’ else, ten to one if he looks 
around him he’ll find that it is thar, like these 


th’ takin’ of them. 





| hosses, ready to his hand.” 











ILLIAM RAND was just returning 
W from his first year at college—a year 
which had been supplemented by two 
months of camping in the Adirondacks, and 
which was to conclude with a few weeks spent 


with his mother and sister in their seaside cottage. | 


and ran his eye over its concluding sentences. | 
It was from his mother, and he had received it the | of the two damsels. 


day before. 


You mustn’t be too much disgusted if you find 
Frances passing through a phase which must be 


in a mannish way, to go in for the same sports 
and amusements, and altogether to pretend to be 





| meet Tom Barker. 
| as for Billy, he’s just the best there is !’’ 


She waved her discarded sailor hat, and the 
distasteful to young men, as it certainly is to older | }Wo young men hastened toward the signal. In 
women. It seems to be the fashion just now for another minute the introductions had been 
girls to be as much like boys as they can, to dress | performed, and Grace and Frances were furtively 
exchanging glances of horrified amazement at the 


something they are not. Of course Frances has | ®ppearance of the rowing hero. 


caught the fever, for it is raging here, and all the 


have to run their course. 


He was fairly tall and distinctly broad,—no 


young girls have fallen victims to the epidemic, | one could deny that,—but how in the name of 
but we must be patient, and remember that fevers | 


In spite of this warning, when William got out of | come out looking as he did! 


the train, he found himself vainly looking for the 


child when he saw her last. 


The difficulty began with his hat-band, which 
sweet-faced girl who was hardly more than a was a delicate baby-blue and of the variety of 
“double - faced”? — a 


satin ribbon known as 


Suddenly he felt a slap on his back and heard | hypocritical badge of honor for a “stroke.” 
a deep voice exclaim, “Well, old man, how are | Underneath the hat-brim his fair hair was 





An astonishing sight met his gaze. ‘The entire 
herd of mustangs stood indolent and tame not 
fifty yards from his camp. Teton 
Brant was urging them gently forward. 

“Bring your rope an’ select your 
cayuse!”” repeated Teton Brant. 

Sprague could not understand what 
had happened. The evening before 
the little horses had been apparently as 
fresh as ever; now they moved som- 
nolently forward, with half-closed eyes 
and drooping ears. So wonderful a 
change had come about in a night! 

However, he did not pause to theorize, 
but swiftly uncoiled his own and 
Teton’s ropes, and joined the hunter. 

“Ain’t time to break no fine hosses,”’ 
said the latter, briefly. “Cut out that 
thar old mare; she’ll do well enough.” 

Sprague looked with longing eyes on the 
magnificent proportions of the black stallion, but 
nevertheless obeyed. 





Teton Brant. 
myself while I’m about it !’’ 
The affair was ridiculously simple; a mere) 


cast of the rope, as one would take his saddle- that it gave the appearance of being close- | away withother childish 


horse from a corral. 

“Now git! Whoop-e-ee!” yelled Teton) 
Brant at the rest of the herd. The little horses | 
moved slowly away. 

“Thar’s your hoss!” observed the hunter. 
“She ain’t broke, but she’ll git your outfit to| 
th’ hillsfer you. And now, sonny, you reniember | 
this: When you want to travel fast, you ride | 
three hours and rest your hoss two, day an’ 
night, an’ you’ll git thar! Let’s chew! 
hungry !” 

They cooked their tea and entelope steak. 

“Fer forty year,” said the old man to his 
companion as he ate, “I’ve ben cruisin’ around 
these yere plains. I never got left yet. No 
matter what you needs, you finds it on th’ plains, 
pervided you knows whar to look. Thar’s 
teepees, clothes, fire, grub, medicine to be had. 
All you has to do is to take them. I gets my 
tea and my powder and ball from Three Rivers, 
but in a manner of speakin’ they comes from 
th’ prairie, too, because I trades fer them with 
buffaler pelts. With hosses it’s all sim’lar. 
They’s thar. All you has to do is to git them.” 

“IT don’t quite savvy yet what happened to 
them mustangs,” said Sprague. “They was 
fresh enough las’ evenin’, an’ they couldn’t have 
travelled more’n thirty mile las’ night.” 

“My son,” replied Teton Brant, impressively, 
“you freeze to this: It ain’t th’ distance they 
has to travel, none whatever. A naked hoss 
can make a hundred mile a day an’ not feel it, 
while these didn’t get pushed more’n fifty. But 
« hoss has got to sleep! He eyan’t git along | 
without it. He don’t need to lie down and 
snore, but he has to tuck up his hind leg every 
onct in a while and sort of doze. Otherwise 
he gits plumb indifferent. If you kin keep him 
thirty hours without his little doze you’ve got him. 
That’s all th’ secret of ketchin’ wild hosses, and 
you’re welcome to it.’ 

“Why ain’t more of ’em ketchéd that way?” 
asked Sprague. “It sounds dead easy.” 

“Tt ain’t,” replied the hunter. “You jest had 
plumb luck. You got to have a clear night—two 
of ’em. You got to git your cayuse to rackin’ 


I’m dog- | 





along in front of you slow afore the first night, 





| would you two girls like to take us out 


you? It’s bully to see you!” 


| plastered to his temples in a “bang’’ which owed 


He felt his fingers crushed in the affectionate | its curliness to art rather than to nature. 


grasp of a hand which 
sion to an arm bared 


and freshly browned 
in nature’s oven. 

* Hallo, Frances!” 
he replied, heartily ; 
then as he looked at 
her more attentively, 
he added, “‘I should 
never have known 


let me look at you.” 






“WELL, OLD MAN, 


| Nor was this all. 


ance, and the bow-knot under his chin was kept 


almost to the shoulder | in place by a turquoise pin, the exact duplicate of 


one Frances had once owned and repudiated as 
being babyish. 

Yet in spite of all this, Thomas Barker seemed 
entirely self-possessed, and gave the impression 
of being dressed in the latest style. Frances had 
builded better than she knew in calling him a 
“dandy.”” He talked in rather a mincing, affected 
way, and ‘lisped his s’s in a manner that might 


you. Stand off and | have been considered attractive in a girl. 


“Oh, dear me, I do hope it’s not going to be 


The girl obediently | rough!” he exclaimed, with a funny little giggle. 
How ARE you?” took a position to be | “I am not at all a good sailor, and it would be 


inspected. She was | so mortifying to be ill, wouldn’t it, Willie ?’’ 
dressed in a short linen skirt and white shirt- | Again the girls exchanged eloquent glances. 


waist with rolled-up sleeves. 


sailor’s and burned to a crisp, and her curly, 
dark hair was gathered so tightly to her head 


cropped. The whites of her eyes and her 


gleaming teeth flashed in their sun-browned | 


setting and seemed almost luminous. 

William’s first dazed impression was that some 
stalwart youth had disguised himself in his 
sister’s clothes and his sister’s features, and was 
masquerading as a girl. 


“Well, I’ll be blowed!”’ he saidaloud. Then, 


| “How brown you are!” he commented, feebly. 


“Mercy, you ought to see Grace Hodges!” 


| Frances exclaimed, laughing boisterously. ‘‘She’s 
I tell you what, she’s a corking | themselves as passengers, and 
She and I have been sailing the | vigorous young crew haul up the anchor and get 
We go out. in all | under way. 


simply ebony. 
good chap. 
catboat a lot this summer. 


weathers, and you’d just better believe it’s a | 


pretty stiff storm that can puzzle Grace.” 


Her heelless | What manner of man was this who pronounced 
“sneakers” were planted squarely apart as if to | “at all”—that touchstone of pedantry—as if he | 
“Now ketch me that blaze-face,” requested | enable her to withstand a sudden attack, her | were a schoolma’am, 
“May as well git a pack-horse | strong, straight neck was bared like a stage | and who dared address 


|the manly William by 
|the name he had put 


| things ten years ago? 
“Oh, you needn’t be 
seared!’’ Grace an- 
nounced, seornfully. 
“Tf this wind holds 
there can’t be squalls, 
and they’re the only 
| thing the boat’s afraid 
| of—or I, either, for that 
matter.” 
| The young men seated 
watched the 


For about half an hour all went smoothly, both 
with the weather and the conversation. They 


While she was speaking Frances had seized ; all talked about indifferent subjects, and although 
her brother’s heavy valise, and swung it lightly | once or twice conditions seemed threatening, no | bobbed about like a cork, the spray that dashed 
into the high dog-cart that was waiting for them. | rocks were struck till Thomas Barker made a 
She hurled herself in after it, as if she, too, had | tactless remark. 


derived impetus from some hidden source, 
and William climbed awkwardly after 
her. 

‘‘Barker’s coming down to spend a few 
days with me to-morrow afternoon,” he 
said. “He’s stroke on his class crew, 
you know, and no end of fun. How 


sailing as soon as he arrives ?” 

“T’ll bet Grace can teach him a thing 
or two all right, stroke or no stroke,” 
Frances maintained. Then she pointed 
with her whip to a distant house over- 
looking the harbor. 

“There’s our moorings, and if I’m not 
much mistaken, that white fluttering rag 
at the window is mother’s handkerchief.” 


She squared her elbows to the angle approved in | he inquired, affably. 
| sporting circles, and added, with some embarrass- | something they can’t possibly be?” 
|ment, “By the way, Billy, I wish you’d stop | 
I | with great spirit. 


calling me Frances. It’s so goody-goody! 
always did hate the name. All the girls call me | 
Frank, and I wish you would, too.” 





THE ROWING 
HERO. 


He had been watching Grace Hodges’ 
brown arms skilfully manipulating the 
tiller, and he said, with the smart air of 
a pert young miss: 

“If tan gloves are the fashion next 
winter you won’t have to wear any, will 
you, Miss Hodges?” He smoothed his 
own fingers, neatly encased in kid, as he 
spoke. 

“TI never wear gloves, anyway,” she 
replied, shortly. ‘“‘They’re fit only for 
sissies who care about their looks.” 

“Tf there’s anything I don’t like, it isa 
feminine man!” Frances added, vehe- 
mently. 

William came to the rescue of his friend. 

“Why worse than a masculine girl?” 
“Aren’t both trying to be 


**] do despisea molly-coddle!”’ Frances insisted, 


“Yes,” agreed Barker, with a little less mincing 


The next afternoon two young girls, the color 
As the train carried him swiftly toward his | of Indian squaws, were swinging at anchor in a 
destination, he pulled a letter out of his pocket | trig little sailboat. 


“There they come!” shouted the lighter brown 
“I’m awfully anxious to 
He must be a dandy, and 


common sense could a fellow associate for two 
| years with rough-and-ready college students and 


His neck was swathed in a | 
was the logical conclu- | white piqué stock of distinctly feminine appear- 





“1 WANT TO APOLOGI 


mincing enunciation had suddenly relapsed into 
something much less affected. With this return 
to nature, peace-loving William began to be 
conscious of a storm brewing 

“There’s no use arguing about the matter,’”’ he 
proclaimed, decisively. “As soon as girls find 
out that a masculine woman is unpopular with 

| men, just as surely as the feminine man is 
| despised by girls, there will be an end of this 
| masquerade, 

“Perhaps some good may even come out of it 
all,” he added, judicially. “It’s certainly fine to 
see girls as strong and athletic as some of them 
are ngwadays.” 

While the others were talking, Grace Hodges 

| had been preoccupied. Her silence seemed to 
show that there was something in the wind,—a 
squall, presumably,—for she was working hard 
at the helm, and could give but slight attention to 
the irrelevant conversation of the others. 

Finally she said, with a tinge of irritation in 
her voice : 

“You don’t any of you seem to realize that the 
wind has shifted to northeast, and that we are in 
for a good deal of a blow. That cloud over there 
has been following us ever since we started, and 

| it means rain and wind. I’m not afraid in the 
least, of course, but 
I guess we may as 
well come about and 
make toward the har- 
bor again. It would 


be a pity for Mr. 
Barker to spoil his 
hat.” 

This last remark 


was presumably a 
safety-valve to let off 
her irritation at the 
prospect that her 
qualities of seamanship might be put to an 
unexpected test before the young men. 

Although she had been quick to take in every 
extravagant touch of Barker’s attire, she had 
failed to detect the keen, comprehending glances 
which he bestowed on the clouds, the sea, and 
her own slight, boyish figure. He seemed to 
have added up these separate items and found 
a result not wholly satisfactory, for there were 
anxious lines under the offending hat-brim. 

“Well, Grace, | guess we can weather a little 
storm. We’ve done it before, haven’t we, old 
girl?” cried Frances, attacking a streaming lock 
of hair with a savage thrust of a side-comb. 

At that moment the ominous cloud opened and 
with a crash let out its weapons of war. It 
spread its vast shadow over the waters, and the 
blackened waves became the victims of con- 
tending winds. The boat swung this way and 
that, obeying by turns the conflicting orders of 
the elements and those of the girl’s weak hand. 

For a minute the boat, although sorely buffeted, 
seemed to hold its own against the tempest. 
Then came another burst of thunder, fairly 
tearing open the heavens and letting 
loose all that remained of wind and rain. 

The little craft reeled and staggered 
before the blow. A drenching wave 
came aboard—then another. Grace was 
fast losing all control of the boat, and 
the question of capsizing became a mere 
question of minutes. 

As the next great wave came rushing 
down, the “‘man at the helm” gave a 
feminine shriek, and looked helplessly 
about her. Then dropping the tiller, 
she clung to Frances in terror, while 
somehow Thomas Barker appeared at 
her deserted post. 

“That was pretty stiff, wasn’t it?” 
he said, quietly. “I guess we were all frightened. 
Here comes another. Steady now, Billy, lend a 
hand here, will you? All right, Miss Hodges; 
don’t be alarmed for your boat. She’ll come 
through alive with the rest of us.” 

In spite of his reassuring words, the little craft 





GRACE 


| over her lee gunwale sometimes bringing a rush 
| of green water with it. 

| The girls were giving a thoroughly feminine 
exhibition of fright. No amount of tan and slang 
and swagger could ever again impose upon any 
one who had seen them clutching each other in 
the bottom of the boat—a hopeless tangle of 
brown arms and writhing forms. 

All the time that the two young men were 
busied in getting the boat safe into the harbor 
the girls lay quiet, and when the fury of the 
storm passed as quickly as it came, they still 
looked like an ignominious heap of wet clothes. 

Thomas Barker’s blue-ribboned hat had blown 
| into the sea, and the rain had washed the curl 
|out of his hair. The storm had taken all the 

| feminine touches out of him, and left him 
| standing as nature intended him to be—a fine, 
| tall, vigorous fellow with confident eyes and 
| modest bearing. William looked quizzically at 
| him and at the mortified girls, and then he said, 
| with seeming irrelevance : 

| “I believe doctors are right in applying the 
| cold-water cure to fevers. Of course it seems like 


| utterance, “but even worse, I think, is the girl | heroic treatment, yet sharp attacks sometimes 


“Oh!” gasped William, under his breath. | who tries to be a tomboy ; and worst of all is the | demand violent measures.” 


“Mother was right ; she’s got the fever, and now | young lady who tries to be—what shall we call | 


the question is how to cure her.” But aloud he 
acquiesced meekly. “All right, Frank.” 


it ?—a ‘tom-man.’”’ 
William laughed indulgently at his friend’s 





This attempt to lessen the embarrassment met 
with no success, so he tried another tack. 
| “ook here, there’s no need for any one to feel 
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badly about anything,” he proceeded. “We've 
weathered a very smart squall that would have 
been more than a match for any one but Tom 
Barker, and I’ll own up to having been badly 
seared myself. Of course it would have been 
more thrilling to have been upset and had you 
girls save our lives, but instead of that there’s 
nothing heroic about us. We’re just soaking 
wet and uncomfortable.” 

“Billy, I’m going to confess,’”? Thomas Barker 
said, very seriously, “so it’s no use your making 
faces at me. Your brother and I,” he continued, 
addressing the prostrate Frances, “thought it 
would be a good joke for me to get myself up 
as much like a girl as I could, so as to show 
you ae 

He began to hesitate for a polite conclusion, 
but William substituted a truthful one. 

“So as to show you what confounded fools girls 
make of themselves when they get themselves up 
like men !”’ he proclaimed, vigorously. 

“Shut up, Billy!”” Barker interposed. “I want 
to apologize to both of you,’ he continued, “for 
very ungentlemanly conduct. It was unpardon- 
able to play a practical joke of this kind on 
Billy’s sister and her friend.” 

Grace Hodges shook herself free from the 
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BY ALICE 


HAT their acquaint- 
ances called an 
‘‘understanding”’ 


existed between Arsula Jor- 
dan and Thaddeus Higgins, 
and he had taken her with 
him up on the mountain to 
consult Dan Cutter about hauling the 
timber for a new house. Their horse, 
Beauregard, followed the road lei- 
surely, and ten o’clock in the evening 
found them still two miles from their 
home near the little mountain village 
of Junaluska. 

To their left was a partial clearing ; 
to their right the wooded banks of the 
Junaluska, swirling through its rocky 
bed twenty feet below. The moon 
was on their right, too, throwing 
shadows across their road, dense or 
skeleton as evergreen or deciduous 
trees obstructed its radiance. 

“T think 1 see things a-skulkin’,”’ 
said Arsula, crowding Thaddeus more 
closely. “Do you reckon any wildcats 
could ’a’ come down off the Bald?’ 

“Tt’s only the shadders a-shifting 
theirselves when the wind bends the 
trees. ‘There’s nothin’ to be scairt of. 
I’m here, ’Suly, and I ain’t scairt of 
anything that travels these yer mount- 
ings—leastwise not of anything in 
flesh and blood !’ 

“Well, I ain’t seairt of anything 
that isn’t flesh an’ blood.” 

“You say you ain’t?” 

“La, no; I don’t b’lieve in ha’nts.” 

“You say you don’t?” 

“No, I don’t. I b’lieve that when 
a body’s once plumb dead an’ buried 
he ain’t goin’ to show hisself on the 
top side of the earth again.’’ 

“O lawdy!” The ejaculation was 
only aspirated, and Thaddeus brought 
Beauregard to a stand without speak- 
ing to him. They were at a turn of the road 
where it crossed the river. Above the ford dark 
hemlocks arched the stream, and the foot - log 
across lay in their dense shadow. Upon it 
something moved like a pale gray cloud, not 
outlined against the blackness, but softly blend- 
ing with it. 

Beauregard saw it, too, and pricked up his 
ears. Thaddeus wound the reins round his right 
hand and even brought his left into action, 
although with a soft apology to Arsula. 

“Looks like I might want all the hands I’ve 
got toholdhim. You takea tight holt of me,” he 
counseled, under his breath, and as the specter 
neared the farther side, proceeded, chidingly, 
“It’s powerful triflin’, ’Suly, to go to talkin’ 
*bout ha’nts when you’re out in the woods at 
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night. It’s tol’able sure to call ’em up.” 
rustling among the dry leaves under the bushes | 
changed the course of his remarks. 
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damp bundle that had once been Frances, and 
stood up with a strength that was not assumed. 

“T was neither a gentleman nor a lady,” she 
confessed. “I rather think the name coward 
about fits me. Please don’t apologize, Mr. 
Barker, because if you eat any more humble pie 
I ought to be eating dust—instead of which I’m 
swallowing sea-water. Besides, you saved our 
lives like a man, when I had almost lost them— 
like a woman.” 

The two brown hands clasped with a respect 
and sympathy that an hour ago would have 
seemed impossible. 

William seemed to have relapsed into his 
medical meditations once more, for he was heard 
muttering, “I guess it was a case of kill or cure 
for a few minutes, but mother’ll be glad to know 
that the crisis is past and the fever is abating.” 

‘“‘Don’t mind him, he’s delirious,” Barker said, 
but William leaned over his shame-stricken sister 
and whispered, “Hallo, Frank !’’ 

“0 Billy, I’m not going to be an imitation man 
any more!’”’ Frances half-sobbed. “I’m going to 
turn over a new leaf and be —” 

“A new woman,” her brother suggested, and 
he gave her shoulder the kind of a slap that one 
good fellow gives another. 
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she cried, as a dog frisked 
into the moonlight. “ And 
sure’s you’re born that’s little 
Thomas J., walkin’ in his 
sleep again—poor little soul! 
Git up, Beau!” She clutched 








emphatically, and gently put out her hand to 
take him by the shoulder. 

“Gr-r-r-r-r-r!” said Dixie. 

“Now look here, Dixie Ledbetter,” she scolded, 
severely, “you needn’t go to putting on any such 
airs as that! If I’d been in your place I’d ’a’ 
found some way to wake Thomas J. up before 
he’d tramped this far in the cold. Now you get 
over there, and don’t you dare say anything 
more to me!” 

Ashamed of his shortcomings or awed by her 
gestures, which were imperious, Dixie slunk to 
the other side of his master, who came to a stand, 
dazed and trembling. 

“Poor little soul!” Arsula said, dropping to 
her knees and putting her arm about him. 
“Wake up, dear, and don’t you be scairt a mite, 
for it’s only ’Suly.” Her voice broke, and a tear 
or two ran over her cheeks. 

The child, coming slowly back to consciousness, 
gazed blankly into her face, drawing his breath in 
hard, dry sobs. Then he recognized Dixie, and 
felt of his tattered ears with a weakly caressing 
motion. 

“Yes, Dixie’s here,’”’ coaxed Arsula, “and I’m 
here and Thad’s here with the wagon, and we’re 
goin’ to carry you right home.” 

But now Thaddeus was beside them. “Well, 
T declare!”’ was all he could say, but he acted 
promptly upon Arsula’s bidding, and lifted the 
boy into the wagon. 

“Dear little soul!” reiterated Arsula, as 
Thaddeus took up the reins. She hugged the 
boy close, and shared her frock skirt and her 
shawl with him. 

““Now where was you a-goin’ to?” interrogated 
the amazed Thaddeus. 

““T—don’t—know !” sobbed the child. 

“Why, he was going home,” kindly assisted 
Arsula, 

‘Where have you been ?” persisted Thaddeus. 





**CARLINY MADE HER OWN BED, AN’ THAR SHE MUST LIE.’’ 


at the reins, but Thaddeus caught her hand. 

“T)on’t you be so darin’, ’Suly !’”’ 

“His gran’daddy’d be scairt plumb crazy if he 
knowed that little soul was out on the mountings 
this time o’ night; nothin’ on him, either, I 
reckon, but just his little shirt. Thad, if you 
don’t drive on right now I’ll jump into the creek, 
I vow I will! I want to get my hands on him— 
poor little soul !’”’ 

Beauregard very carefully felt his footing, and 
when he reached the other side Arsula leaped to 
the ground, despite her lover’s remonstrance. 
“IT want to get close to him before I wake him 
up,” she said. “I want to see how he looks 
when he’s took that-a-way.”’ 

The boy was several rods ahead, trudging 
abstractedly along, his little faded, blue-checked 
shirt playing about his knees, his bare feet taking 
| the road unhesitatingly, his half -closed eyes 


looking neither to the right nor to the left, nor 


“If the durn thing ’ud move a little faster I’d | seemingly before him. Curious, pitiful, Arsula 


drive into the water and stand a spell; witches 
and ha’nts and all them things is shy of water.” 

There was a closer scurry among the leaves, 
and at a twitch of the reins Beauregard moved 
into the ford, and stopped there in obedience to 
another silent signal. 

Above the rustling could be heard a panting 
breath, and another ghost, a nimbler one, was 
on the log, a light, flying shadow against the 
dark, stationary ones. 

“Sho,” said Arsula, “it’s only a dog!” She 
started to whistle, but Thaddeus clapped his 
hand over her mouth. 

“Ah-oo-ah!” she was gurgling and sputtering 
in an effort to regain her right of free speech, 
when the apparitions seemed to slip off the log 





upon the other side. 
“T tell you it’s Colonel Ledbetter’s Dixie!” | 


walked beside him for a few steps in silence. 
He did not hear her or the creak of the wagon 
behind her. His physical senses were in sus- 
pension, and he was intently acting out some 
dream that dominated his little brain. 

Head and tail adroop, Dixie was following so 
closely that now and again his muzzle touched 
the little loosely hanging hand. He seemed to 
take no more notice of Arsula as she came 
abreast than did his child master, but he was not 
walking in his sleep, for, although his dejected 
head never swerved, his eyes turned sidewise 
in their sockets, and his lips wrinkled in very 
unbecoming folds above his teeth. 

“Thomas J.” Arsula spoke softly, for, despite 
her brave common sense, she felt awed. But the 
boy walked on. 

“Thomas J., 


O Thomas J.!” she said, more 








“T—don’t—know.”’ The boy stifled his sobs. 

“Well, how’d you git here, anyway?” 

“Now, Thad, you stop plaguin’ him!” com- 
manded Arsula. 

The boy was now quite himself, although still 
drawing his breath quaveringly. 

“TI don’t—want—to set in anybody’s lap,” he 
said, and slipped to a seat between them. 


been doing duty as a cushion ; they wrapped him 
in it, and as they drove along he sat silently 
trying to solve the problems Thaddeus had 
propounded. 

He was an orphan and grandmotherless; he 
and his grandfather lived alone, with no woman 
to make them comfortable. His grandfather was 
respected as an upright man, and one of the oldest 
and richest residents of the county, for he had 
inherited from his father many acres of land— 
not of richest quality, to be sure, but as good as 
any for enumeration. So, for miles around, the 
child was welcomed in every mountain cabin, 
and no home was so poor that he was permitted 
to leave it without some token of its owner’s 
kindly interest—a pair of home-spun, home-knit 
stockings or mittens or a needed patch set upon 
jacket or trousers. 

He was still making desperate efforts to breathe 
without sobbing, and Arsula tried kindly to 
change the current of his thoughts : 

“You knowed your Aunt Carliny and little 
Jakey had come back here to live, didn’t you, 
Thomas J.? You been to see ’em?” 

“I done—been once.” 

“You say you ain’t been but once ?” 

“She done gran’daddy mean, and I—dasen’t 
go any more.” He drew a long, tremulous 
breath, and added, “Jakey ain’t got any shoes.” 

They drove on in silence. When the boy had 
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become perfectly quiet and too sleepy, Arsula 
believed, to take notice of what she was saying, 
she ventured to relieve her mind of some of its 
distracting emotions: 

“If Carliny was where she’d ought to be, 
a-keepin’ house for her father, this little creatur’d 
never get out of the house at night without her 
knowin’ it, I’m plumb sure of that! To think of 
her livin’ away off up thar, where nary soul 
passes, month in and month out, in an ole hut 
with nothin’ but a dirt floor and no window— 
and her father the best-off man around here! 
What you reckon he’d say if they was found 
froze plumb to death ? 

“Carliny told me with her own lips that after 
she and her boy had come all the way from 
Yancey County—mighty nigh every step afoot, 
too—her father wouldn’t let her in. She wouldn’t 
’a’ come,—for she’s got along tol’able since she’s 
been a widow,—only but she heard he an’ 
Thomas J. wasn’t doin’ any good a-housekeepin’ 
by theirselves ; an’ it hurt her powerful to think 
that her sister Missouri’s little boy wasn’t gettin’ 
the right kind o’ care. I’d give a pretty to tell 
Colonel Ledbetter what I think of him, an’ I 
aim to do it this very night!’ 

“Don’t you, ’Suly! Ole man Ledbetter ain’t 
pleasant to talk to when he’s riled.” 

The little boy showed himself wide awake 
when they turned into the by-road that led to his 
home. ‘You-all needn’t carry me any further,” 
he said, beginning to squirm out of his blanket. 

Thaddeus brought Beauregard to a sudden 
stand. “Here we are!” he shouted. 

“You-all got him?” asked a quavering voice 
out of the darkness. 

“Got him, sure *nough, Colonel Ledbetter. 
Captured him ’way off down by the ford!” 

“I been trampin’ the woods for a hour lookin’ 
for him. Is he dressed up much?” 

“Not much. Some durn fools would ’a’ took 
him for a ha’nt an’ let him go, but I 
don’t never run from nothin’; an’ 
*Suly, here, she’s some spunky, too.” 

Thaddeus drove slowly to the house, 
the old man keeping abreast. It was 
a low, three-roomed cabin; its door 
stood open, and from within shone a 
dim, unsteady light. 

Thomas J. shed his blanket, was 
over the wheel while it was yet in 
motion, and fled into the house and 
out of sight. 

The old man chuckled. “The little 
feller’s right much ashamed of hisself 
when he’s found out in one of his 
spells. I reckon he cried some when 
you-all woke him up—he gen/ally 
does.”” 

“T ain’t cried a bit, only but jes’ 
two drops !”’ called back a piping voice. 

“That’s right, Thomas J. ; you ain’t 
cried a mite,” comforted Thaddeus, 
unveraciously. ‘Them that’s had 
nothin’ to cry for’s the ones that’s done 
the eryin’.” 

“I don’t care if I did!’ said Arsula, 
preparing to accept the invitation to 
“stop in by a spell.” “It must bea 
mighty nasty feelin’ to wake up in 
the woods at night and not know how 
you got there.” 

“So it is, so it is,” said Colonel 
Ledbetter, leading the way into the 
house. “I ain’t no mind to be stern 
with him, for he comes true and 
honest by the trick. I done it myself 
when I was a boy.” 

He replenished the fire and lighted 
a candle, revealing himself a hale old 
man, sturdy and straight, although spare and 
gray. His long beard was braided and tied with 
a string. His forehead was fine and his eyes 
were kind, although his lips were firmly shut. 

“He sleeps right there, between me and the 
wall,” he pointed to a bed in the corner, “and I 
can’t contrive how he manages to give me the 





| slip so often; he’s got some sort of sleepin’ 
A time-worn blanket of Confederate gray had | 


slyness that he ain’t no more notion of when he’s 
awake than an angel. Barricadin’ the door ain’t 
any good. One night I tied him fast to my 
wrist so’s he couldn’t move without wakin’ me 
up, but that seemed to hurt the little feller’s 
feelin’s powerful, an’ I didn’t try it again.” 

Nothing was to be seen of Thomas J. Arsula 
went to the bed. 

“T should think he’d smother to death,” she 
said. “He’s drawed ‘The Valley of the Missis- 
sippi’ clean over his head.” 

The old man came and stood beside her. 

“T helped quilt this quilt,” said Arsula, care- 
fully folding it away from the face of the now 
sleeping child. ‘It was the first quiltin’ party I 
ever went to, and I took the tuck out of my frock 
to go. Missouri was mighty proud of it; she 
had the pattern sent from Georgy.” 

“Them blue pieces over there,”’ said the old 
man, “is pieces of her frock; it was a store 
frock ; and these here streaked on this side” (he 
traced them with an unsteady finger) “‘was my 
wife’s. Thomas J., he calls that side his and 
this side mine, and he won’t never get into bed 
till his half’s on his side.” 

Arsula lifted a corner of the quilt into the 
light. ‘“Here’s some of Carolina’s frock,” she 
led, but without a following. 

“I bought Thomas J. a pair o’ boots this 
mornin’, an’ he was the proudest little somebody 
you ever looked at. Now where is them boots?” 
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He was looking under the bed. “He set ’em up | side containing the streaked pieces had been left 


right here as careful as if they was glass, an’ 
they was there after he went to sleep.” 

This owner in fee simple of seven hundred 
acres of land was living in one room, and dishes, 
cooking utensils, clothing, shovels, rakes and 
various paraphernalia of his farming and house- 
keeping operations were littered about in bewil- 
dering confusion. He moved everything in his 
search for the boots, Arsula assisting. 

“Carliny’s a mighty good housekeeper,” she 
remarked, as she hung up some wearing apparel 
that had been piled in a corner. “‘She’d make 
things look a heap different if she was here.” 

“Was he barefoot when you come across him ?”’ 

“Yes. Carliny, she’d manage it so ’at that 
poor little soul wouldn’t go roamin’ about in the 
woods —’”” 

“Them boots has taken to theirselves wings.” 

“I’m afraid Carliny’s goin’ to freeze to death 
up there this winter—or starve. She ain’t no 
wood but —” 

“Them boots had blue tops; they was Thomas 
J.’s own selection ; blue always takes his eye.” 

“It’s time we was movin’ on, ’Suly,” said 
Thaddeus, going to the door. 

The girl had to stop beating the bush. 
“Carliny and Jakey ain’t a-doin’ any good up 
there, Colonel Ledbetter; they’re both lookin’ 
poorly. She wants you and you want her, and 
Thomas J., he wants her powerful, poor little 
soul! ’Tain’t right, nor Christian, nor human, 
nor common sense, nor horse-sense, nor nonsense, 
nor any kind o’ sense for you to be so set. She’s 
your own flesh —’” She stopped, awed by his 
steady stare at her. 

“You go home,” he said, “‘an’ you sew the tuck 
back into that ar frock you wore to Missouri’s 
quiltin’, and you wear it till 
you’re smart enough not to 
handle no such talk as that 
in my house! Carliny made 
her own bed, an’ thar she 
must lie. I told her when 
she married that ar no-’count 
that she should never put foot j 
in house of mine again; an’ 
you go ask your daddy if he 
ever knowed a Ledbetter to 
go back on his word. An’ 
I’m bringin’ Thomas J. up 
the same way; he believes 
like I do.” 

Arsula went out of the 
house with her hand to her 
eyes. 

“T "low you mean right,” ce $i 
he said, softening a little, Pik 
“and I’m a heap o’ times 
obliged to you for bringin’ 
him home, but you ain’t no 
call to go to interferin’ in my 
family affairs.” 

All the next day Thomas 
J. hunted for his boots. “I 
set ’em right here,’”’ he said, 
“an’ I ain’t touched ’em 
since.”” At sundown he was 
searching the woods when 
Arsula, on muleback, rode 
up to the house. Colonel 
Ledbetter was chopping 





wood, but he put down his ax and went to her. | the moonlight. On the edge of the 


“I’ve come from Carliny’s,”’ she said, “and 
here’s them boots. Carliny found ’em outside 


her door this morning, and she’d no more notion | 


than the dead whose they was or how they got 
there till I told her ’bout last night.” 

The old man turned them in his hands with 
some confusion. 

“If Thomas J. took these boots up thar last 
night,” he said, “his sleepin’ opinion is a heap 
diffrent from his wakin’ opinion. When he’s 
awake he ’grees with me.” 

Arsula rode off, and he went into the house 
and tucked the boots out of sight. 

By and by his grandson came in, dispirited 
and weary, ate a little supper and crept away 
under his side of The Valley of the Mississippi. 

“He ain’t eatin’ as he ought to,” mused his 
grandfather, as he scraped the remnants of their 
meal upon the hearth for Dixie. “If Missouri 
was alive, she’d make somethin’ to tempt his 
appetite, but I ’low I ain’t got the sleight o’ 
cookin’.”” He went to the bed and tucked the 
quilt closely about the child’s shoulders. 

“He'll lay quiet enough to-night; 1 never 
knew him to get up two nights runnin’; seem 
like he gets seairt and keeps still a spell. I’m 
mighty nigh beat out myself, bein’ up so late 
yesterday evening ; I reckon I can sleep without 
any rockin’,” and he went to bed. 

He awoke after a three hours’ nap. The 
room was cold, and his first thought was to see 
if The Valley of the Mississippi was doing its 
duty by his grandson. It was not; and when 
he attempted to pull it into place he found there 
was no grandson there; neither did there appear 
to bea complement to his own side of The Valley 
of the Mississippi. : 





‘YOU SHALL BE HONORED WITH A SEAT 





“Thomas J.! Thomas J.!” he shouted, but | 
the only answer he received was a stampede of | 
rats from the hearth. He got up, lighted his 
candle and held it low over the bed. ‘The boy 
was surely gone. He pulled the quilt toward | 
him, and as he did so the big, old shears that | 
served him in his various needlework, cobbling | 
and pruning operations fell to the floor. The | 


quilt had been cut through from end to end; the | 





in its place, but the blue had disappeared ! 

He got into his clothes, and hurrying out among 
the shadows of the moonlit night, took his 
direction with the certainty of prescience. When 
he set foot upon the highroad he could discern 
the little trudging figure of Thomas J., the outline 
marred by something slung across his shoulder. 
The dog was following. 

Colonel Ledbetter did not try to overtake the 
child. Sometimes in dark, rough places the man 
stumbled. ‘‘Seena like some spirits a-guidin’ the 
boy,” he said. “He don’t ’pear to make a false 
step,” and, like Arsula, he was awed. 

As they neared the ford he lessened the distance 
between them, but although his heart stood still 
when the boy got upon the foot-log, he only took 


off his coat, ready for a plunge if emergency | 


called for it. 

They crossed in close procession, the little 
sleeper, the dog and the old man. Upon the 
other side the rear-guard lagged again. The 
leader kept the highroad for a furlong or more, 
and then, where a rough culvert conducted a 
small branch into the Junaluska, turned into a 
rocky gully and ascended by a rough, steep path, 
the others following. Two or three times Dixie, 
turning to the old man, entreated with tail and 
eyes for an explanation of these strange proceed- 
ings, but was ordered into line again. 

Upward and onward they went, no sound 
accompanying but the fall of their feet upon the 
rocks or stiffened soil, the rustle of leaves as 
some frightened animal started from its lair, 
the gurgle of the brook and the recoil of the 
low-hanging branches which two of them nimbly 
dodged, but which one of them put aside with 
his hands. At last they came out upon a table 

of shale, the widened bed of the 
stream, now dry and white in 
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Bonaparte and Butterfly geared up to the cart | grandfather dumb as to the vocal organs, but 


so early in the morning for?” 


“T been down to Junalusky. An’ now you 


eat your breakfast quick, and we’ll go hunt up 


your half of The Valley of the Mississippi; an’ 
you put on them blue-top boots, Thomas J.” 
“Why, them boots is done gone!” He shook 
his grandfather as if to wake him up. 
you ’member—oh—ee—ee !”’ 
The boy went diving under the bed, and coming 
up with the blue-tops hugged close to his breast 


and another pair in his hand; stood before his | 


“Don’t | 


with his eyes questioning wildly. 

“Them red-tops is for Jakey.”’ 

“You aim to carry ’em up to him ?” 

“No, L aim to bring Jakey down to the boots.” 

In the Ledbetter home that afternoon Carolina 
dropped the broom as two little boys came 
frolicking about her, and catching the foremost 
up in her arms, she squeezed him rapturously. 

“If you ever get out of this house at night 
again, Thomas J.,” she said, “you'll be smarter 
than I am, that’s what!” 
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Northway was set back into a “lean-to” | unhallowed glee going on right under his feet. 
and elevated three and a half feet above Finally Elder Creecy was removed to another 
the main floor. Within the altar-rail two short | circuit, and a much younger minister, the Rev. 
flights of five steps each, one on either side of the | Adelbert Gibson, appointed in his place. 
pulpit, led up to the pulpit floor. | Mr. Gibson was tall, light-complexioned and 
There was no basement or cellar under the | athletic, with kindly blue eyes. His manner, 
meeting-house, but between the underpinning | however, was self-assertive and resolute. He 
stones beneath the sills a gap of three feet had | was a college graduate and had but recently 
been left open on the outer side, so as to ventilate | entered the ministry. There was a rumor that 
the low, dark space under the floor and prevent | he was a fine oarsman. 
the cross-sills and flooring from rotting away. His first sermon in the old chapel lasted only 
By creeping in at this hole and crawling along | twenty-five minutes. Some, indeed, thought it 
beneath the floor the boys—that is to say, the | too short; but in the course of a week he had 
“bad boys’’—could reach the space under the | called at every house in the vicinity. It was 
pulpit floor, where there was room to stand up | hinted that he had also been fishing. 
and move about. To get into it, however, they| While preaching his second sermon he paused 
had to creep through an- suddenly and seemed to listen for a moment, but 
other narrow gap between went on without comment. 
two underpinning stones, On the third Sunday, also, he stopped, and 


TT pulpit in the old Methodist Chapel at | never had even an inkling of the gibes and 


| 








IN THE PULPIT.’’ 





open, backed by a cliff, stood a forlorn 
cabin. A pile of clay and stones 
showed at which end of it a chimney 
had once stood. 

Straight up to its sagging door 
marched the little sleeper. He laid the blue- 
blocked half of The Valley of the Mississippi 
upon the rotten door-step, and then—the silent 
procession “marched down again.” 

The next morning the sun was shining brightly 
through the open doorway, and Colonel Led- 
better, with an awl and a waxed-end, was 
splicing a strap, when Thomas J. sat up in bed 


and rubbed his eyes open with his fists. Sud- 
denly he shouted : 
“Gran’daddy! Gran’daddy! MHere’s The 


Valley of the Mississippi cut plumb in half, an’ 
your part’s here an’ —’”’ he wriggled to the floor 
and grabbed his grandfather by the shoulder, 
“where’s my half gone to, gran’daddy ?” 

“That ar question’s out o’ order,” answered 
his grandfather, with parliamentary gravity. 

The boy went back to the bed and made a 
more thorough examination. 

“Gran’daddy! Gran’daddy! Don’t you reckon 
*twas a mighty low-down somebody to do that 
trick ?”” 

“T low ’twas, Thomas J.—that is, if he knowed 
what he was doin’, ’twas.” 

“Gran’daddy, mustn’t that ar somebody go to 
jail | ed 

“If he knowed what he was doin’ he ought to.” 
The boy waited for further discourse, his eyes 
growing bigger and bigger. “Maybe you been 
a-performin’ in your sleep again, Thomas J.”’ 


for the lean-to had been an | with an air of annoyance and a sharp glance 
afterthought on the part of | around, remarked that it disturbed him greatly 
the builders, and the split | to hear low, mumbled conversation while address- 


granite stones extended | ing an audience. 
quite around the far end of | “T do not know just where this is or who it 
the main house. ‘This | is,” he added, “but it disturbs me, and I must 


latter gap was only about 
two feet wide. 

The cuddy beneath the 
pulpit floor was twelve 
feet long by eight feet 
wide, and sufficient light 
came in through chinks 
beneath the sill for a boy’s 
eyes to read print. We 
called it the ‘“ Calaboo,’”’ 


request that it shall cease.”’ 

A great hush fell. The old meeting - house 
was crowded on that Sabbath. But no one but 
Mr. Gibson himself had heard anything, and 
many did not know what he meant. 

It was Mahlon Batchelder, Ben Frost and 
Orin Sylvester, down in the Calaboo, who 
had been mumbling together in low tones; but 
| Mr. Gibson’s ears were keener than Elder 
| Creecy’s. He went on with his sermon, but 
without attaching any) he had perceived the innocent astonishment 
special meaning to the | of the congregation. It set him to thinking, and 
word; it was probably a | the next day he investigated. He discovered the 
corruption of the colloquial | Calaboo and all it contained. 
word calaboose. Being comparatively a stranger, it is likely that 

It was a fine place to| he regarded the matter as a trick on the part 
gather before meeting or at | of young rowdies to make a disturbance and 
intermission, and certain | impose on him personally, and he was not the 
of the bolder spirits would | kind of a man to bear imposition meekly. 
stay there during sermon | He kept quiet concerning his discovery, but 
time. | planned and executed a decisive counter-stroke. 








There were blocks of old | 





“No, I ain’t, gran’daddy, no, I ain’t!’”? The 
blue eyes were very earnest. “I done been in| 
bed close up to you all night.” 

“Maybe you have, Thomas J., but *pears like | 
you overslept yourself a spell this morning. | 
There’s the pone and bacon keepin’ warm for 
you by the fire.” 

Puzzled that his grandfather took so little 
interest in the calamity that had befallen him, 
the boy ran, half-dressed, to the door. 

“Gran’daddy! Gran’daddy! What you got 








mon ; for (the narrator was 
then a boy and knew the 
place well) the minister was 
standing close overhead. We could hear every 
word he said with great distinctness, and when 


| he grew more fervent in his discourse and began 


to move up and down in the pulpit, his boots 
made a considerable squeaking. We could then 
whisper, and even talk in low tones, without 
being heard. 

This cuddy, as will be seen, was a great con- 
venience ; for as a boy cannot be in two places 
at once, his absence from the pews during service 
was often noticed; and when he reached home 
his father would ask, ““Where were you during 
sermon time ?”’ 


“Oh, I was there, sir, sitting near the pulpit. 
The text was from Ecclesiastes 2: 24: ‘This 
also I saw, that it was from the hand of God.’”’ 

As this was sometimes as much as the father 
of the family himself could remember of the 
sermon, it passed muster very well for a long 
time—during the entire three years, in fact, that 
Elder Hosea Creecy was on that circuit. 

As time went on quite a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of things was carried into the cuddy : picture 
papers, a pumpkin Jack-o’-lantern, an old gun 
belonging to the Batchelder boys, and a toy can- 
non made of lead pipe made their appearance 
there, to say nothing of apples, hazelnuts and 
other eatables. 

Boys naturally like to have such a place in 
which to gather. The chief objection to our 
Calaboo, from a moral point of view, was its 
location and the fact that it led to deception 
and disorderly conduct. 

Truth to say, Elder Creecy was not an inter- 


esting preacher, although a very prolix one, and | 


he did not possess the faculty of looking after the 
social and moral welfare of his charge in an 
efficient and wholesome manner. 

During his last year there the Calaboo was 
full every Sunday, but I am certain that he 





timber on the ground where | underpinning 
they could sit, eat apples 
and make merry, or, if 80 | desk, and by boring a hole in the floor Mr. 
disposed, listen to the ser- 


| the cuddy. 





I have already mentioned the little gap in the 
through which we crept into 
It was directly beneath the pulpit 


Gibson arranged a bit of plank beneath, attached 
to which was a rod extending up through the 
hole, in a corner of the pulpit desk, where he could 
reach it. By giving a single downward push 


|on this rod he could completely close that little 
| gap. 


He also drew the nails from two of the 
broad boards of the pulpit floor, so that they could 
be taken up quickly. 

Quite unsuspicious of this trap, five of us 


| crawled into the Calaboo on the following Sunday, 
|to have a little jollification and plan a May- 


basket frolic. Mahlon Batchelder and Ben Frost 
had mistrusted something the previous Sunday, 
and did not goin. But Orin Sylvester, Newman 
Darnley, Ned Wilburand two more of us slipped 


| in just as the service began and the people were 
| going to their pews. 
It was most useful then to be able to reply, | 


Two of us, at least, had not been to the 
Calaboo before for six months, and, in fact, had 
never frequented it, as Alfred and Ben had done, 
but we paid the penalty just the same. It is 
usually the young and inexperienced mice that 
fall into the trap. 

We kept pretty quiet down there during the 
prayer and hymns, but shortly after Mr. Gibson 
began his sermon Ned and Orin got to playing, 
and the former snickered aloud. 

Immediately we noted that Mr. Gibson stopped 
speaking. ‘Then we heard him say: 

“IT must ask the audience to excuse me a 
moment and to sit quietly in their places. A part 
of the congregation appears to be under the 
meeting-house instead of properly in it.” 

At that we made a dive for the hole, but before 
the first one of us reached it we “heard something 
drop,” so to speak. Mr. Gibson’s plank gate 
had closed! The next moment the two floor 


| boards were raised, and we heard the minister’s 


voice saying, “Come up, every one of you!”’ 
Trembling and terribly frightened, we slunk 
into the darkest corners of the euddy. 
“Come up, or I shall come after you!” 


exclaimed Mr. Gibson, in tones that made us 
think it might be better to comply 


Then—but oh, with what woful reluctance !— 
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first Orin, then Newman, and then the rest of 
us put our heads and arms up through the 
aperture, and were helped out by the young 
minister’s vigorous hand. Ned had made a wild 
effort to pull the plank from the gap that led to 
liberty, but it was useless. 

When satisfied that the last boy was out, Mr. 
Gibson looked us over with a grim smile. 

“You shall be honored with a seat in the 
pulpit,” he said. “Sit down!” and he pointed 
to the settee, or long bench, having a cushion 
covered with red baize, that extended along the 
wall behind the pulpit desk. 

“But wait; you have forgotten something!’ 
he suddenly exclaimed. ‘Go back, you,”’ point- 
ing to Orin, “and hand up your implements 
of war and musie—that old violin, that gun and 
that pumpkin-face.” 

Half-numb from consternation, Orin clumsily 
obeyed, and was once more hauled up and seated, 
with no great gentleness, beside us on the long 
baize cushion where visiting clergymen were 
accustomed to sit. 

' Oh, but the eyes of that whole congregation 
fixed upon us! It seemed to me that the 
audience was all eyes! Eyes of reproof! Eyes 
of reprobation! Eyes of contempt and grinning 
malice! We were half-stupefied from the shame 
of it. I hardly heard what Mr. Gibson said 
next, but he forced the fiddle into Orin’s inert 
hands, the gun into Newman’s, set the grinning 
pumpkin Jack-o’-lantern on Ned’s knees and 
gave me the little lead cannon. 

What a spectacle we made! The older people 
were too indignant to laugh much, but all the 
youngsters were soon on the broad grin. 

After looking us over again with crushing 
irony in his glance, Mr. Gibson turned his back 
on us and took up the slip of paper on which 
were the notes of his sermon. 

“Now that I have my congregation in the 
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house,” he said, in a tone of great seriousness, | every summer the place is a real aviary. This 


“] will resume my subject.” 


reminds me to speak of a small ampelopsis vine, 


But I can hardly believe he was aware of the | of the kind commonly known as woodbine, or 
tortures endured by that row of boys behind him. | Virginia creeper. It was planted for ornament 
I suppose the sermon lasted ten or fifteen minutes | at one of the rear corners of the house, where it 


longer, but it seemed a 


climbs a narrow trellis and lays a 





lifetime, a century of 
shame and dishonor ! 

And when at last the 
benediction was pro- 
nounced and the people 
began going out, with 
amused glances, we still 
sat there, stiff with morti- 
fication. What was com- 
ing next we had little idea, 
but we looked for severe 
measures, 

When the house was 








small tuft of branches on the roof of 
the piazza, so that I have it before me 
from my east window. 

It is a feeble specimen at which 
nobody would look twice. I had 
never made any particular account 
of it, till one day in September, a 
year or two ago, I saw both olive- 
backed and gray-cheeked thrushes 
feeding upon its scanty crop of 
berries. 

“Well, well,” I thought, “this is 
something worth while!” For these 
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clear Mr. Gibson turned 
tous. He seemed about to say something sar- 
castic, but he perceived our utterly depressed, 
wobegone appearance, and burst out laughing 
instead. He probably realized now that we 
were not the hardened sinners he had at first 
thought us. 

“Perhaps I have been a little harsh with you, 
boys,” he said. “You may take your property 
and go. I do not think you will be caught there 
again. Try to be more manly and straightfor- 
ward hereafter, and we will let bygones be by- 
gones. I will be your good friend after this 
quite as if nothing had happened, and you may 
tell your folks at home that I am satisfied you 
have been punished sufficiently.” 

He pushed us good-humoredly down the steps 
and packed us off home, where, however, some 
of us met with anything but a pleasant reception. 
In truth, we were not allowed to forget the 
disgrace of it for many a year. 

And that was the end of the Calaboo. 


HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS ABOUT THE HOUSE. 
By Bradford Gorrey. 








N a general way the 
answer to this 
question is easy: If 
we would entice the 
birds to live with us 
we must offer them the 
things they need, the 
chief of which are two 
—food and safety. If 
the actions of birds are 
attended to, it will be 
seen that their princi- 
pal occupation is find- 
ing something to eat 
and avoiding their enemies. 'The greater part of 
them, under ordinary conditions, seem to be con- 
cerned with little else from morning till night. 

Their case is not very unlike what our own 
would be if we were turned out-of-doors to shift 
for ourselves in a country infested with ravenous 
beasts, with no provision store, no grocery, no 
orchard nor garden, no cook, no boarding-house, 
no poorhouse, and danger of death to be dodged 
at every corner. 

A strange life it would be; a hard lot, we 
might call it, but with at least one thing to be 
said in its favor. Whatever else might happen 
to us, time would never hang heavy upon our 
hands. We should seldom or never be afflicted 
with that bored feeling which is said to trouble 
the idle rich, and which in the language of 
very polite society is known as ennui. There 
_would always be something for us to do. In the 
language of impolite society, we should have to 
“hustle.” 











WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH. 


A Bag of Nut Meats. 


UCH is the birds’ case. And who knows? 
Industry is said to be a great help to cheer- 
fulness ; and this very condition of affairs, hard 
as it looks on paper, may be one of the reasons 
why birds seem always so full of good spirits. 
I like to think so, at any rate, for it is pleasant 
to believe that events are so ordered that even 
the bad things have their favorable side. 

As I was writing that last sentence I became 
aware of a sudden shadow upon the carpet of my 
room, and looking up, I saw a chickadee flutter- 
ing against one of the windows. 

A crocheted bag half-full of nut meats hangs 
there,—the string being thrown 





hopefully smaller, bracing themselves against the 
glass and tugging away at the refractory morsel. 
It is a great event when finally they get it out 
and fly off with it. 

To the trunks of the shade-trees close by are 
nailed generous pieces of beef suet, and if I go to 
the window, as I pretty often do, I am almost 
certain to find a nuthatch or two and a downy 
woodpecker or two regaling themselves upon the 
wholesome dainty. 

Their familiar presence, together with that of 
the chickadees, who maintain a pretty constant 
stream of talk among themselves, no doubt 
encourages other birds, who may care nothing for 
suet or filberts, to stop with us for a minute or 
two as they pass. Atall events, 
the trees often contain a little 
group of golden-crowned king- 
lets,—tiny beauties, flitting about 
the ends of the branches so fast 
that one can hardly fix an eye 
upon them,—and oftener still, 
perhaps, a brown creeper will be 
seen hitching up one of the 
trunks, probing the bark right 
and left as it goes. 

Every one of them, from the 
woodpecker down to the kinglet, 
is busy on the same errand. 
With the mereury far below the 
freezing-point for days at a time, 
their inward fires must never be 
suffered to go down, or the stout 
little hearts will stop beating. 

These two things—beef suet and filberts—are 
the inexpensive bait with which we of this house 
make sure of pleasant outdoor society during the 
cold season. 

For the securing of summer visitors the rule is 
the same: Feed them and protect them. I heard 
the other day of a man who expressed a very 
warm regard for the memory of a friend of mine 
who is no longer living. 

“Some years ago,” the man said, “I asked Mr. 
F. what I could do to bring birds about the 
house, and he answered, ‘Plant mulberry-trees.’ 
I followed his advice, and now, more than 
twenty-five years afterward, as often as the fruit 
ripens and I see the trees alive with birds, I 
think kindly of the friend to whom we—the birds 
and I—owe so much pleasure.” 

Cherry-trees may be 





over the top of the sash,—and 
although I put it out only 
yesterday, the birds have al- 
ready discovered it. Perhaps 
they are the same ones that 
came to it so constantly a year 
ago. 

The filberts are purposely 
cut into pieces too large to be 








planted or retained for the 
same purpose. A neighbor 
of mine has one in his back 
yard. It is not to be called 
ornamental, and it stands 
rather in the way, while its 
fruit, humanly speaking, is 
of no value; but it attracts 
desirable company, and may 








pulled through the meshes of 
the bag, and the birds are 


SONG-SPARROW. 


not be cut down. 
And, to come nearer home, 


obliged to hang against the pane as they feed. | there is a row of wild cherry-trees within sight 
There is no kind of food that they like better, 
and it is excellent fun to see how eagerly they 
work, now contenting themselves with nibble 
nibble, and now, as the titbit grows 


after 


of my windows, the loss of which d should feel 
as a personal bereavement. I eat a few of the 
cherries, to be sure, but that is not the main 
consideration with me. For several weeks of 











WOOD PEWEE. 





two kinds of thrushes are most 
lovely, aristocratic-looking birds, inhabitants 
of the primeval forests of our northern mountain 
country; and here they were, on their journey 
southward, posed for my delight on this bit of a 








brought about it might be hard to explain. 
Perhaps the birds themselves would find the 
question difficult. 

The hedge, the abundant vines, the trees and 
shrubs all offer ideal nesting sites ; no cat is kept 
in the house, although one may now and then 
intrude; blue jays are forcibly prevented from 
taking up their quarters in the adjacent pine- 
trees; a dish of water stands upon the lawn, 
and in winter suet and nuts are provided for all 
who care for them. 

Little by little, as well as we can say, the birds 
have come to feel at home. Here, as well as 
anywhere, they find their two essentials—food 
and safety. 


Making a Bird Paradise. 


B iy second of the two estates of which I spoke 
just now is much larger, the grounds immedi- 
ately about the house containing some twenty 
acres. And not only is it more extensive, its natu- 
ral attractions are much superior. It is nearer to 





woods, no electric cars go thundering past every 
few minutes, a brook 





woodbine, so near me that a field- 
glass brought them fairly into my 
hand. I could almost feel the silky 
feathers. 

They visited the piazza for several 
days in succession, and when I spoke 
of the occurrence—which was really 
an event with me—to a neighbor who 
has a much thriftier vine of the same 
sort, she answered that she had been 
enjoying a similar pleasure. 








courses through it, and 
besides orchards, gar- 
dens, shrubbery and 
vines, there are grassy 
fields, water-lily ba- 
sins, a trout pond, and 
a pretty grove of hard- 
wood trees, with a 
mixture of pines and 
cedars. 








It would be worth any bird-lover’s 
while to plant a woodbine, which, if it does well, 
is in all respects a thing of beauty, simply for the 
chance of entertaining such distinguished visitors. 
Even if they do not come, some of their commoner 
relatives will. 

In late October of last year, for example, half 
a dozen bluebirds suddenly appeared on my 
piazza roof and warbled their sweetest, although 
a most resplendent old robin had already taken 
possession of the vine, and was prepared to hold 
it against all comers. I fear the bluebirds went 
away almost as hungry as they came, but at 
least they brightened my forenoon. 

When the writing of this article was suggested 
to me by the editor of The Companion, I 
thought immediately of two estates. One is a 
simple suburban house, standing in the usual 
narrow suburban house-lot, with room for a few 
small trees, a bit of lawn, and rather scanty 
shrubbery and flower-beds. 


A Hospitable Estate. 


B baron owners of the place, being friendly to 
birds, have from the first arranged matters 
partly with a view totheir comfort. A cherry-tree 
and two mulberry-trees may be said to be devoted 
entirely to this end. A dense barberry bush in 
the front yard within thirty feet of the windows, 
although set out for ornament, I suppose, serves 
a similar purpose, and has been 
occupied for at least two years by 
a pair of yellow warblers. They 
are among the most beautiful of 
all birds. And such pleasure as 
the lady of the house takes in 
them ! 

“Are there eggs in the nest ?”’ 
I asked her one day. 

“T don’t know,” was her an- 
swer. “I never disturb the birds 
by looking into the bush.” 

A close hedge of decapitated 
spruces on one side of the lawn is 
the abode, summer after summer, 
of a pair of song-sparrows. One 
year, at least, the male bird 
stayed throughout the winter. 
His morning recitals are a source 
of unspeakable delight to the housekeeper, whose 
ill health keeps her pretty closely at home. 

“My song-sparrow,” she always calls him, and 
she has told me, although unfortunately I have 
forgotten the figures, how many distinct tunes 
she has been able certainly to identify as belong- 
ing to his repertory. 

The same hedge always shelters a pair of 
catbirds,—most excellent company,—while one 
or more pairs of chipping spar- 
rows are sure to pass the season 
somewhere within the grounds. 

Last summer five robins’ nests 
were built one after another in 
the vines about the piazza. A 
neighbor’s cat stole in after dark 
and robbed them persistently ; 
and just as persistently the 
owners moved and tried again. 

The domestic cat, let me say ‘ 
in passing, is probably more 
destructive of village birds than 
all other animals put together. 
The family pet should be kept under close watch, 
and homeless creatures, reduced to prowling 
abroad for a livelihood, it would be well to put 
beyond the reach of temptation. 

Ina post beside the hen-coop a pair of chickadees 
have had a nest for two years, while a pair of 
least flyeatchers have occupied an apple-tree. 
Really, the snug little estate—one could toss a 
pebble across it in any direction—is a kind of 
birds’ paradise. 

Just how this happy state of things has been 


GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH. 


Its owner, without 
being an ornithologist, is fond of birds, and takes 
continual pains to encourage their presence. 
Especially he keeps out of their way some of the 
most troublesome of their enemies. The gar- 
dener has always a gun loaded, and no red 
squirrel or English sparrow is tolerated within 
the bounds. 

This may sound murderous, but since I have 
known the place very little shooting has been 
necessary. Both squir- 
rels and sparrows seem to 
have learned their lesson. 
‘You may hear forty spar- 
rows chattering just out- 
side the fence, but to the 
best of my recollection 
I have never seen one 
inside, often as I am 
accustomed to be there. 

In many of the trees 
bird boxes are placed, and 
to make certain that no 
cat or squirrel shall be 
able to reach them they 
are suspended upon wires. 
A large bird-house at the 
top of a pole is taken 
possession of every spring 
by a few pairs of white- 
breasted swallows. These 
birds—among the loveli- 
est that fly—were for- 
merly common in this part 
of Massachusetts; but now, since the foreign 
sparrows have multiplied so inordinately, they 
have become not merely scarce, but almost 
a rarity. 





DOWNY WOODPECKER. 


In fact, the few pairs living on this particular 
| estate are the only ones that I know where to 


find within the range of my daily walks. The 
reader may guess how thankful I am to the man 
who has kept one place still open to them. 


*¢A Man That Hath Friends.’’ 


H ERE also are two other most desirable species, 

for which existence has been made increas- 
ingly difficult by the crowding of the sparrows. 
I mean-the bluebird and the house wren. 

On this estate their places are reserved for 
them, the pushing foreigner not being allowed 
to monopolize every bird box and every hole in 
the wall as soon as snow melts. Theowner of the 
grounds appreciates the force of the old proverb, 
as true of birds as of other people, “A man that 
hath friends must show himself friendly.” 

“You see that old tree yonder,” he remarked 








ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. 





to me one day, pointing toward a dead and rather 
unsightly trunk conspicuously in 
view from the front windows. 
“‘So-and-so advised me to cut it 
down. ‘No, no,’ said I; ‘it’s 
a first-rate place for wood- 
peckers.’ ” 

Then, with a chuckle, he 
added, “A pair of flickers have 
young ones in it now.” 

And like master, like man. 
In spring and summer, as I loite: 
through the estate admiring the 
rhododendrons, the azaleas, the 
poppies, or whatever plants 
| happen to be chiefly in bloom, the gardener is 
always stopping me to point out a nest here or 
there. : 

In this barberry bush, close upon the driveway, 
some very small bird is sitting ; he wonders what 
itis. It turns out to be a redstart. Yonder, in 
another clump of shrubbery, is a rose-breaste« 
grosbeak, and over our heads in an oak is a 
wood pewee. 

Once, I remember, the gardener called m) 
attention to an oriole’s nest swung in a shagbark 


















tree. This was good luck, for I had often thought | myself one morning, when I glanced out of the | gave me the first warning. As I scraped at the | 
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and said that I should like to see a bird’s-nest of | window just in time to see the family favorite | Belle’s sheathing, a dozen or more little ‘gropers’ 


any kind in a hickory. 

How many species pass the summer on the 
estate I have no means of telling, but a large 
number. I could name more than twenty 


leap into the air and bring down a chickadee in 
his claws. The suet had been placed too low, 
and its position was altered forthwith. 

If there are children 





offhand. Birds are nobody’s fools. They 
know a good place when they see it; and 
thoroughly good places—with a handy sup- 
ply of the right kinds of food, plenty of 
appropriate nesting sites, and a reasonable 
prospect of quiet and safety—are none too 
common. 

All the easier it ought to be, therefore, 
for a man who really 
covets feathered society 
to obtain his wish. The 
greater number of us, 











in the family teach 
them to leave the 
birds’-nests alone. 
Many a pair of birds 
have been driven from 
their chosen quarters 
or hindered from re- 
turning to them 
another year by the 
perfectly innocent 
curiosity of children 
and larger people. 











of course, cannot afford 
a twenty-acre house-lot 
and all that goes with 
it, but that is no great 
matter. We may be 
rich or poor, the birds 
will not mind. 

If things are left a 
little at loose ends, 
brambles growing along 
the fence rows and in 
the corners, and the 
vines unpruned, the 
birds will like us none 
the worse. Even the presence or a little rubbish 
—straws, bits of worsted and what not—will not 
ruin our reputation in their eyes. Different 
people, different ideas. Out of what one calls 
rubbish another will build a house. 

Remember their few primary needs: Some- 
thing to eat, a place for a nest, and safety. When 
you put out food see that it is where they can 
enjoy it unmolested, especially by the cat. 

Concerning that point, I learned a lesson for 


CHICKADEE. 





By ARTHUR E. 





Birds, like the rest of 
us, need” not only to 
be safe, but to feel safe. And how are 
they to know that one boy will steal eggs 
and another only look at them ? 


REDSTART. 


quaintance is accustomed to say, “You 


to death.” 


ever slept on the hearth will bear watch- 

ing. Discourage red squirrels, crows, 
blue jays and English sparrows. And do not 
be afraid of discouraging them too badly. Not 
one of them but has hardihood enough and to 
spare. 

In short, make your village dooryard, your 
farm or your fine country estate a place of plenty | 
and of conscious security for the defenseless little | 
wild people that go about on wings, and sooner 


or later, this year or next, they will certainly find | 


you out. 


McFARLANE. 





IV.—UNDER-SE 


HE old diver was putting a rubber patch 
on one of his son’s suits. 

“Tt ain’t what you could call a right handsome 
piece of tailoring, is it?’ he said. ‘The waist’s 
just a trifle too much like a sea-cow’s, and as for 
the trousers, an elephant’s ain’t much baggier. I 
don’t wonder that when a man gets into clothing 
like this, and then crowns it with a head-piece 
like a wall-eyed lookout lamp, a shark never 
takes him for anything human and eatable. 

“No, a shark won’t touch a man ‘in armor.’ 
And they’re not so mighty fierce after human 
flesh out of it. On a ‘black’ coast the natives ’Il 
tell you they can run the surf and dive for coins 
without much danger because ‘sea-tigers’ hardly 
ever touch any but white men; and almost all 
whites in shark waters have a firm belief that 
‘dark meat’ is the only sort the brutes care about. 

“As for their cruelty,—though I’ve got a 
shuddering, vivid recollection of the fury of one 
of them when wounded,—I don’t believe much 
in that, either. When they make a kill they 
tear it to pieces and down it the quickest they 
can, which isn’t more brutal than nature. 
Indeed, what’s made me sick a hundred times 
has been the cruelty of sailors and fishermen 
toward them. I like fish in a pan just a little 
better than I like them in the water. But it’sa 
worse animal than I’ve ever run across that 
deserves torture. And sea-beasts are as a rule 
the most harmless, easy-going, good-natured tribe 
imaginable. 

“My only adventure with a shark was in the 
spring when I hired with a regular wrecking 
company, and had my first job south of Cuba. 
That was the raising of the famous Georgia 
Belle, which was about the unluckiest and 
costliest yacht that ever kept a millionaire from 
worrying lest he’d die rich. 

“On this occasion she’d run on one of those 
saw-tooth reefs off Cayo Largo in the Jardinillos ; 
and after giving her owner and his friends just 
time enough to get away in the boats, she’d 
backed off and took to the bottom, first bow and 
then stern. When I climbed down to look at 
her, I found thirty feet of her forward sheathing 
from keel to cutwater riddled and torn like a 
biscuit-tin target. And the first part of my job 
was to sling myself over her side, like a house- 
painter from a roof, and put a ‘sticking-plaster’ 
of concrete and canvas over every one of those 
thousand odd holes. It was a month’s contract, 
and promised to be a mighty tedious one, too. 

“But up above we had considerable diversion. 
Not only were there the crews of the tug, the 
derrick and supply-boat, but there was a Batabano 
sponging-sloop raking off the reef, and her officers 
used to come over evenings and entertain us with 
music. They had only a cranky mouth-organ 


and a broken guitar; but we all used to join in 
the choruses. 

“Whether it was the racket or the refuse from 
the cook’s galley, we brought ourselves a visitor. 








A SHARKING. 


Let both keep away from the sacred | 
bush. Asarural philosopher of my ac- 


might as well kill a fellow as to scare him | 


Keep an eye on the cat. I cannot say | 
that too often. The meekest Tabby that | 


after worms when you’re spading a garden; and 
all of a sudden they’d whip away, and next 
|moment the shadow would swoop in over me. 
I’d work myself around sidewise on the slings, 
turning slow as the hands of a clock for fear 
he’d notice me,—though I knew his eyes were 
placed so he could only see level and upward,— 
and then I’d grip myself tight and watch him 
through the ghost sunlight. 

“Yet for all my fright, I couldn’t help being 
fairly fascinated by the way he handled himself. 
No fish seen from under water seems able to 
makean ungraceful move, and that great eighteen- 
footer threw off curves like a show penman doing 


has a kind of elastic cartilage instead of bone, but | 
I know no eel was ever freer in its motions. | 





but as if on a pivot, though how in nature he 
could do it with nothing but fins and tail beat me. 

“But the times when he came in behind me 
|or dropped down from the surface to see me 
working — those were minutes when the only 
| feeling I had was cold, sick dread. He would 
hang there, his nose almost under my arm or 


with him he was so close,—and look on like a 
| big dog watching a man whitewash a fence. 


“He wasn’t ugly or threatening, merely inter- 
But while he | 


ested in a lazy, casual sort of way. 
was there I never moved, even to turn my head. 
And when he came in slantwise from above, and 
I caught a glimpse of his great blunt muzzle and 
crescent jaws ragged with arrow-head teeth, I 
would make one gasping vow that if I got up 
| safely no money would ever get me down again. 
“But once out of water and on the tug among 
| the men, I hadn’t the spunk to speak. Two 
words to the boss and he’d have had the shark 
put out of business in no time, some way or other. 
Not one diver in twenty has his right courage 
under water, but I was too young to acknowledge 
that then. I pretended that I’d got used to my 
visitor—indeed, that I was rather interested in 
watching him. 
“T don’t suppose I fooled them much. Tivey, 
the engineer, seemed to guess the truth of the 


matter, anyway, and with an old man’s delight | ox 


in picking on a younger one, he did what he 
could to add to my misery. 
greasy waste whenever the brute came round, 
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The third day I was down, a heavy shadow 
suddenly swung over my head. At first I 


thought the tug had warped round; but when | 


I looked up I saw a fish that seemed as big as a 
torpedo-boat. It hung above me there in the 
under-sea twilight, slowly furling and unfurling 
its tail like a propeller standing up against a 
tideway. 

“I knew what it was. My whole inner 
machinery seemed to stop short, my blood went 
cold and heavy as mercury, and I clutched at 
my sling cables to keep myself from falling. 
What I’d heard of a man in armor being safe 
from sharks went out of my head like the 
bubbles from my helmet; and when at last the 
‘sea-tiger’ slewed around, and slid quietly off 
through the black-blue wall of ocean behind me, 
I caught at the signal-line as if I were drowning. 

“Up on the tug, though, they only thought it 
was a great joke. They had seen the man-eater! 
The mate said he seemed to him ‘about the 
length of the Great Eastern, and the mouth on 
him looked like a church door hung with icicles.’ 
Tivey, the engineer, declared it was true that 
sharks had the power of throwing off electricity, 
for at first it was as if they had a galvanized 
jumping-jack at the end of the life-line. 

“Tt ended with my going down again, looking 
silly and feeling mighty quaky about the middle. 
But I wasn’t troubled again that day. 

“Yet next morning the shark was around, and 
off and on through that week. He was always 
alone. It was the small fish, though, that always 


WHOLE INNER MACHINERY 





SHORT.”’ 


SEEMED TO STOP 


by way of keeping it from deserting. 
times when I was up, he’d pitch ita piece of pork 
nailed to a barrel-stave. Its jaws would clash 
on it like a bear-trap, and the old fellow would 
chuckle horribly and say: ‘Wait till ye get 
absent-minded some time down below, and 
move your arm too sudden! You’ll find that 
everything that moves quick is pork to him!’ 
“Then the next time the brute came near me 


him nose me, now this side, now that, I quaked 
as if from a spurt of icy water. Once he brushed 
me with his elephant’s ear of a forward fin and 
rolled his great girth against me as he turned. | 
I stiffened out with a jerk that almost spilled me | 
off the slings. 

“Well, that sort of thing couldn’t go on, and 
it didn’t, but the end of it came from a direction 
and with a suddenness I hadn’t had any hope of. 
As you may know, a good many Key West 


little ‘tiger-killing.’ 
liver, and it tries out gallons to a cod’s gills, 
though of course the quality’s inferior. Now it 


of doing some occasional sharking, too. 


captain turned to me and asked if I wanted some 
‘fona?’? I said I did. What did he do then 
but offer me the use of his harpoon and line 
and two dollars for my time if I’d get him my 
man-eater! I accepted the offer quickly enough, 
and the other men were keen for the sport. 





| were all the time at my elbows on the watch for | 
broken shell-fish and barnacles, like chickens | 


decorative birds. I suppose it’s because a shark | 


And he could turn, not only in his own length, | ‘ 


over my shoulder,—I could feel the water move | 


He’d throw out his | 


And some- | 


I would sit all hunched together, and as I felt | 


spongers, when regular business is slack, do a | 
For a shark’s about half | 


seemed the Batabano people were in the habit | 


“One night, when we’d been singing, their | 











“Early the next morning the spongers brought 
| over their line. There was a hundred fathoms 
of it, with a six-foot snood of steel chain and a 
regular old-time blubber-spade of a harpoon. The 
men rigged the small windlass for a reel, and I 
had them set it well up in the bow, figuring to 
avoid fouled lines. Then I put on extra weight, 
for my idea after making my strike was to drop 
from the slings like a plumb, and then lie low 
on bottom. I started down in a sort of joyous 
excitement. 

“T hadn’t much more than laid the iron down 
beside me and got to work when my groper 
‘chickens’ melted out of sight. I felt the water 
push against my back, and I knew the brute was 
once more behind me. 

“T turned, but gradually as a jack-screw. His 
great torpedo-shaped head hung well within 
reach. If I could get him through that pulpy 
mackerel crown! But he suddenly drew back. 
I saw I would have to do some shadow-catching. 
He hove to, and 

began to throw his lazy curves about me. That 
gave me broadside chances, but I wouldn’t take 
them. Then, seemingly without the slightest 
fear, he turned and came straight in on me. 

“T threw up theiron. His vicious bottle-green 
}eyes caught the quick movement with sone 
| hungry flash, and the next moment the huge 
curve of muddy white was whirling over and at 
me! 

“T struck wildly just below the spreading reef of 
jaws, and threw myself off the slings with an 
unnerved yell of terror that roared and boomed 
| about my helmet as I went the twenty feet to 

bottom. There I flattened myself beside a big 
firkin-like ‘loggerhead’ sponge, and lay gasping. 

“The Nantucket sharking boats are not only 
built solid as ice-crushers, but are covered with 
heavy steel-wire meshing as well. For even 
the six- and eight-foot ‘wolves’ they go after will 
often turn when struck and try to tear the little 
craft to pieces in their fury. If I’d known that 
then, I’d have eaten and slept with all the 
‘tigers’ in the Caribbean before I tried any 
under-sea harpooning. 

“T could feel something sawing and chopping 
at my hose and line, and fear alone forced me to 
turn over and see what it was. The water above 
me was in one swirling draw and surge, like the 
double maelstrom whirl from the screws of an 

ean steamer; but there was little sand to rise 
from bottom, and I could take in the situation 
with horrible clearness. 

| “I had simply set the brute mad with rage, 
and not having me to vent it on, he had flung 
himself at the slings. The hanging stage was 
already jerking about in ragged splinters, and as 
he leaped and twisted and doubled, his jaws 
caught and gnashed it through again and again. 
Then he threw himself against the side of the 
Belle, ripping and striking and pitching about 
like twenty rabid panthers. When he let his tail 
go, it was like a bunch of elastic thick as a tree 
loosed off at full stretch. He struck faster than 
a thrasher can use a flail. 

“T hope I may never again have such feelings 
as I had during those minutes. It seemed noth- 
ing but a choice of deaths. At any moment he 
might see me hiding, yet if I slipped my weights 
and tried a rush for the top he would surely 
pounce on me. If he got his line round mine,— 
going like a shuttle as he was, too,—that was 
only another ending. If my air-hose once fell 
across his teeth, an oat-straw couldn’t be shorn 
through by mower-knives any more easily. I 
lay and waited. 

“When he tired for a minute of lashing out at 
the Belle and the tangled wreck of the slings, 
he drew off, savagely throwing his head from 
side to side and snapping his bear-trap jaws at 
every jerk. Then he started to whirl spindle- 
wise; and when he’d spun all the slack about 
him,—and they shouldn’t have let him have a 
fathom of it,—he suddenly stopped dead, and like 
a cracking whip, with one plunge flung free again. 

“The ‘lift’ of the water from it almost twisted 
me from my loggerhead. And then he was back 
at the slings and tackle again. I lost all sense 
so completely that I got to talking to myself, like 
a surgeon to a child. 

“T found out later that my tenders sent down 

one signal after another; I never took the first 
of them. Again and again the shark came back, 
and when he was still for a moment I felt he was 
looking for me; and with the terror of it my 
breath came sucking in through my teeth like a 
whiffling safety-valve. 
“Tt ended as suddenly as it began. In one of his 
| doublings the brute got his tail round the harpoon 
| line, exactly as a sailor kinks his leg round a rope 
he’s sliding down. And when, the next moment, 
he stiffened out again with the rebound of a 
sprung bow, the iron came away like a tooth on 
a string. Probably it had done no serious harm 
to that eighteen feet of gristle. 

“For a moment he hung there, vicious and 
uncertain, and then sullenly moved away 
| through the shadow and out to sea. I never 
saw him again. 

“The color of my hair didn’t do any lightning- 
| changing in that quarter of an hour; they pulled 
me up as red-headed as ever. But I reckon, 
none the less, that I got considerably older in 
wisdom. Since then, when I’ve been scared, 
I’ve generally been honest enough to own it, and 
when I’ve felt that I really had to go looking for 
trouble—well, I’ve always had better sense than 
| to seek it with a harpoon in the under-sea.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


he Germans have a saying that there are 
men also beyond the mountains. Emperor 
William’s recent course in world politics indi- 
cates that he believes that there are also men 


beyond the seas. 
A conductor on a Western railroad recently 
received a legacy of a thousand dollars from 
a rich old gentleman who had “always found 
him courteous and ready to answer questions 
patiently.” The incident is noted not so much 
for the encouragement of that large number of 
conductors who come up to the old gentleman’s 
requirements as for the benefit of the few who 
are not at present in any danger of receiving 
legacies. 


C- Waring used to say that he wanted a 
man not a voter at the end of the broom- 
handle. The present head of the New York 
street - cleaning department has in addition a 
camera at the end of the street. After the recent 
blizzard cameras were kept busy on groups of 
“white wings,” and wherever one of the little 
detectives was seen the men shoveled so ener- 
getically that the air was full of lumps of snow, 
thee“‘boss” struck an attitude of efficiency and 
responsibility, and the very horses seemed, to 
catch the inspiration to hasten. This new effort 
of the workman to “look pleasant” is full of 
results for the taxpayer. 
eats the new Postmaster-General is not 
superstitious; he has decided to issue a 
thirteen-cent stamp. The denomination is new 
to the postal service, and is designed especially 
for registered foreign mail. At present it is 
necessary to use two stamps, one of eight cents 
for registration, and another of five cents for 
postage. The new stamp will do the work of 
both. The design shows President Harrison 
seated at his desk, and therefore is a departure 
from the usual vignetted head. It would be 
interesting to know .how many people will 
continue to prefer the old two-stamp plan rather 
than risk starting a letter with a hoodoo number 
on the corner. 


Be Potter says that when he has been 
travelling in Europe or visiting public 
places he has never heard a loud or harsh voice 
raised above the tone of others around him 
without turning with a shudder of apprehension 
to find if the voice were that of a fellow country- 
man. Are Americans in so much haste that 
they do not take time to modulate their voices? 
That conclusion is more probable than that the 
air of freedom is not favorable to an agreeable 
utterance. A man is known by the voice he 
keeps. Identification is just as practicable when 
a woman speaks. In the cultivation of good 
manners the vocal chords must not be forgotten. 
Cr exports to foreign countries decreased and 
the imports from them increased last year 
over the year before. But the decrease in 
exports is accounted for in a measure by the fact 
that many manufacturers had all they could do 
to supply the home market, and the principal 
increase in imports was in raw materials and 
unfinished products—supplies for our industries. 
Last year we imported eighteen million dollars’ 
worth of “articles of luxury” more than we 
bought abroad in the year 1900, the best possible 
evidence that the people had more money to 
spend. Altogether the statistical report for 
1901 tells a very pleasing tale, which promises to 
be satisfactorily “continued in our next” annual 
statement. 


ohn Hay, Secretary of State, followed prece- 
dent in his address at the services in memory 
of William McKinley in Washington last month. 
James G. Blaine, in his eulogy of Garfield, and 
George Bancroft, in his panegyric on Lincoln, 
met the expectations of the Congressional com- 
mittees which invited them to speak when they 
defended the political policies of the two dead 
Presidents ; and an exposition of the purposes 
of William McKinley and their justification was 
what was wanted from Mr. Hay by the Congress 
in control of the party which shares with him 
the responsibilities for the events of the past 
four years. The address of Mr. Hay is in a 
peculiar sense the plea of the present at the 
bar of the future. 


overs of animals will rejoice to know that the 
Legislature of New York has passed a bill 
abolishing trap-shooting at live pigeons. The 
so-called sport was never practised by a very 
large class of shooters, but it was practised by 
enough to kill hundreds of thousands of birds 
every year, and those birds of an innocent and 
appealing sort, raised especially for slaughter, 
and finally released from a trap under conditions 
which give them almost no chance for their lives. 
So the records of the tournaments show ; for the 
most successful shooters average ninety -seven 
and ninety-eight kills in a hundred shots. The 
wholesale*shooting of live birds could never be 
popular in this country. There is too deep a 
love of fair play among Americans for that. But 
it is well that one State has at last forbidden it. 
he “‘crazy-quilt” has, through the ingenuity of 
an old lady of eighty-eight, blossomed into 
a thing of utility and a joy to both maker and 
recipient. An inmate of the Peabody Home of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








New York, without any means of her own 
beyond deft fingers and a heart overflowing with 
kindness for her fellows, has for some time been 
making dresses for little girls in missionary 
schools. ‘Manufacturers’ samples of woolen and 
cotton goods are her stock in hand. The woolen 
frocks go to Indians in the West, and the cotton 
to negroes in the South. The waists often have 
fronts of one material, backs of another, under- 
arm pieces of still different patterns and colors ; 
sleeves are things apart from all the rest, and the 
skirts rival those of Harlequin. The pieces are 
set together with pipings, cordings, braidings and 
feather-stitch. “I know there’s neither figure 
nor fashion in them,” the maker of them admits, 
“but they keep the children warm and clean, and 
I love to do them.” Reports say also that both 
negro and Indian children are delighted with 
the gay garments, and strive by exemplary 
manners to live up to their new finery. 
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TOO LATE. 


Ah! too late we come to know 
What is false and what is true. 
William Winter. 
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A NOTEWORTHY CASE. 


everal months ago the Northern Securities 
Company was organized under the laws 
of New Jersey by men who owned a 
controlling interest in the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific Railway companies. Its object, 
announced in its charter, was to buy the stocks 
and bonds of railroad companies. Its method 
of acquiring the stocks of the two railway 
companies was to offer its own shares in exchange 
for them. The evident, and indeed the avowed, 
purpose of this transaction was to put the control 
of the two roads in the hands of one company. 

The Governor of Minnesota, through which 
the two roads run parallel and in competition, 
believed that the Northern Securities Company 
was formed to do indirectly what the law said 
must not be done. Accordingly the attorney- 
general of the State asked the Supreme Court 
of the United States for permission to enter suit 
to enjoin the Securities Company from carrying 
out its plan, citing the State law against the 
consolidation of competing railways as justifica- 
tion for the suit. 

While the court was considering the petition, 
and before it had announced its decision, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt instructed the United States 
Attorney-General, who had previously given an 
opinion that the combination was a violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law, to bring suit to 
dissolve “the merger effected through the 
exchange of shares of the Northern Securities 
Company for the shares of the two railroad 
companies.” 

Five days after that order was given, the 
Supreme Court, without entering into the merits 
of the controversy, denied the petition of the 
attorney -general of Minnesota on the ground 
that it had no jurisdiction in the case as pre- 
sented. As soon as its decision was made known 
the Minnesota Legislature appropriated twenty- 
five thousand dollars to meet the expense of 
continuing the fight in another form. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the litigation 
instigated by the State and the national author- 
ities, the case bids fair to be famous in the history 
of the growth and development of American 


corporations. 

| begins to recognize a belle in the demure 
little girl who has been wearing her hair in 

two braids and helping her mother about the 

housework. 

Can one blame the young lady if she feels a 
little set up at first? It is certainly pleasant to 
get a gracious bow and a smile from nice young 
men who used to content themselves with a 
careless nod; and when four or five of them 
display a tendency to hitch their horses in front 
of the gate on Sunday evenings, a little palpita- 
tion of the heart need not be regarded too 
seriously. 

Here, for instance, are the wealthy Mr. John 
Bull, the thrifty and studious Herr Hohenzollern, 
young Mr. Romanoff, and the accomplished 
Monsieur Crapaud, all sitting together in Miss 
Columbia’s parlor, and each of them scowling a 
little at the others for being there. Each of 
them, in truth, is just a trifle uneasy lest the 
young lady lose her heart to one of the others. 

There is really no cause for alarm. Prince 
Henry went home with recollections of a cordial 
welcome from a friendly and hospitable people, 
and we shall remember his visit with pleasure, 
both because the man himself is a frank and 
courteous gentleman, and because the visit 
expressed the friendship of a nation to which we 
owe much. In a little while we shall entertain 
an embassy from France, and dedicate a monu- 
ment to Rochambeau in Washington. Still later 
our special ambassador will lend his presence 
and offer his congratulations to the English 
people at the coronation; and when the young 
King of Spain attains his majority, a special 
ambassador of the United States will be present 
in Madrid. 

These larger interests, this more general parti- 
cipation in the affairs of the world, are matters 
neither for alarm nor, least of all, for self-conceit. 
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MISS COLUMBIA’S FRIENDS. 
t is an interesting occasion when the village 





They are but the natural outcome of our assump- 
tion of new responsibilities and our growth in 
industry and wealth and power. Our latch-string 
is still of leather, but it has always been out, and 
it hangs clear to the ground. If new friends 
are beginning to pull it, they are welcome. So 
are the old friends. Miss Columbia should not 
be asked to show a preference that will turn all 
but one of the suitors from her door. 
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GOOD - NIGHT PRAYER. 


With loving-kindness curtain Thou my bed; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head. 
Harriet McEwen Kimball. 
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WOMEN—EDUCATED AND EDUCATORS. 


othing*in the wonderful nineteenth century 
marched faster than education for girls. 
In 1867, when the first four girls were 
graduated from the first college for women, the 
present state of the educational world would have 
seemed a dream of some Arabian night. To-day, 
incredible as it may seem, more colleges are open 
to women in the United States than are open to 
men. 

The United States Commissioner of Education 
lays down certain requirements which a school 
must fulfil before it can be ranked by him asa 
college. Of the six hundred schools so ranked 
by him in 1900, three hundred and three were 
coeducational; one hundred and twenty-seven 
were for men alone; one hundred and seventy 
were for women alone. Thus it appears that 
the women have forty-three majority. 

The number of women students in colleges is 
already three-fifths the number of men. Of those 
who actually took degrees last year in the whole 
country, about eleven thousand were men, and 
about four thousand were women. 

It is interesting to notice also in Commissioner 
Hazrris’s last report that even so important an 
office as that of county superintendent of public 
instruction has in several States been granted to 
women. Nearly three hundred such places are 
now filled by them. 

It is proved anew every day—if it still needs 
proof—that whatever women want and are fit to 
have they now may have without a hand being 
raised to oppose them. 
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THE “STUDENT VOLUNTEERS.” 


he international convention of “‘Student Vol- 

unteers,” which met recently at Toronto, 

was one of the most hopeful and important 

religious gatherings of the year. The “volun- 

teers” are well named, for they represent the 
church militant. 

The twenty-five hundred delegates who met 
at Toronto are young men and women in the 
colleges of the United States and Canada who 
are pledged to enter the foreign missionary 
service if the way is opened to them. They 
and the thousands of students whom they repre- 
sent come from different denominations, but are 
alike in their zeal to go out to teach and preach 
in foreign lands. To the often harassed mission- 
ary secretaries who attended the convention, and 
to theescores of missionaries from all parts of the 
globe who addressed it, the spectacle of this 
great body of enthusiastic young people must 
have been inspiring. The Student Volunteers 
constitute a missionary reserve, which can be 
drawn upon from time to time to recruit the 
workers in the field. 

The convention is especially encouraging as a 
corrective of undue depression occasioned by some 
modern religious tendencies. The statistics of 
the churches indicate a retarded growth, if not 
a relative loss in attendance and membership. 
The number of theological students decreases. 
But over against these discouraging facts stands 
the Student Volunteer Movement, a witness that 
the missionary spirit is vigorously alive. 

To Samuel J. Mills and his little group of 
fellow students at Williams College, early in the 
last century, the American churches owed their 
first impulse in foreign missionary work. 1t may 
be that the Student Volunteers of to-day, who 
keep alive the spirit of Mills and his associates, 
will make the missionary triumphs of the twen- 
tieth century still greater than those of the 


nineteenth. 
| from the leadership of the Liberal party of 
Great Britain. During this interval he has 
written books, coined epigrams, made all sorts 
of occasional speeches, and participated in the 
debates of the House of Lords, but it is only 
within a few months that he has again become 
a political foree. 

Both Liberals and Conservatives were greatly 
puzzled at first by Lord Rosebery’s attitude. 
They did not know whether he proposed to 
work with the present leaders, or to displace 
them and make himself the leader of the old 
party, or to organize a new party. It seems 
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LORD ROSEBERY. 
t is five years since Lord Rosebery withdrew 


now that his purpose is to be the leader of a new 
Liberal ‘party, which shall start “with a clean 
slate,” and shall gradually fill it with a program, 
chiefly upon domestic questions. 

He has thrown over the issue of home rule, 
and will have nothing to do with an Irish 

















alliance. As to the war, although he is sharply 
critical of the government, he is more nearly in 
accord with it than with the more extreme 
Liberals. He anticipates a time when the nation 
will want efficient work upon such matters as 
temperance, education and the housing of the 
poor, and will call upon a reorganized Liberal 
party for it. 

It has been said that you must break eggs 
before you can have an omelet. The principle 
holds good in politics. The first effect of Lord 
Rosebery’s declarations is not to reunite the 
Liberal party, but to split it into factions. 
The “Liberal League,’’ at the head of which 
he has placed himself, threatens to disrupt the 
National Liberal Federation. But out of these 
dissensions, which for the moment add to the 
confusion of British politics, there may later 
come a stronger Liberal party than has been seen 
since the great “Liberal Union” defection. 
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THE MINISTER’S WIFE. 


here appeared in one of the leading religious 

papers a short time ago an article from 

the wife of a city minister, in which was a 
curious revelation. The article might have been 
entitled “The Passing of the Minister’s Wife”— 
as an institution, be it understood, not as an 
individual. 

A decade or two ago the minister’s wife, in 
addition to her private duty of looking well to her 
household, was expected to be the president of 
the Ladies’ Aid, to lead the women’s prayer- 
meetings, to teach a class in Sunday-school, and 
to be the moving spirit in all the church socials 
and entertainments, to say nothing of calling upon 
all her husband’s people. 

Now all that is fast changing, or has changed 
already; if for any reason the minister’s wife 
thinks it best not to hold office, she is excused as 
any other woman would be. Even the calling is 
no longer obligatory. In short, she is being left 
free to live her own life in her own way; she is no 
longer a public character. This is in strong con- 
trast to the pastor’s wife of a century or so ago, as 
pictured in “Colonial Days and Ways!” 

Madam Smith was the wife of Cotton Mather 
Smith, whose name is sufficient disclosure of his 
heritage. Parson Smith received a salary of two 
hundred ‘and twenty Spanish dollars with a 
“settlement” of one hundred and forty ounces of 
silver for three years. 

Later his salary was raised, but it could not 
have been at any time more than four hundred 
dollars. With this he was expected to support 
his own family, aid the poor, and entertain all 
strangers who came to his door. He did it royally. 
Late in his life he wrote to a son-in-law that, 
besides bringing up his own six children, he had 
had during thirty years an average of four penni- 
less orphans in his family, all of whom he had fed, 
clothed and educated. 

One would think that with a family of twelve to 
provide for at a time when all the cloth was hand- 
woven, and all meats and provisions prepared at 
home, Madam Smith’s time would have been 
fully occupied. But that was only a part of her 
work. 

Never was illness or need in the village that 
Madam Smith was not called. Few were the 
babies that did not receive their first robing at 
her hands—few the dying whose eyes were not 
closed by her. Once, even, during an outbreak of 
smallpox, in which seven hundred out of two 
fhousand in the town took the disease, Parson 
Smith and his wife lived for three months in an 
old outbuilding, that so they might go freely 
among the sick and dying without endangering 
their family and friends. 

It was a life of unceasing toil; there was no 
time in it for reading or “culture.” But for years 
after Madam Smith died, until her husband and 
last child followed her, their letters were full of 
touching references to the beloved wife and 
mother. 

The old days are gone, and the old opportunities. 
But through the ages love never changes. Many 
a minister’s wife of to-day, meeting the new duties 
and new privileges with the old spirit of love and 
service, will leave as fragrant a memory as the 
parson’s wife of a hundred years ago. 
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COLLECTORS. 


n article upon the “Romance of the Fu 
A Trade,” in a recent issue of the World’s 
Work, brings out prominently the passion 
for securing fine furs into which men are some- 
times drawn. The most expert collector in the 
country is Mr. James J. Hill, whose collection is 
both the finest and the largest upon the continent. 
Fur dealers are very certain that Mr. Hill takes 
more pleasure in discovering a fine sable or black 
fox skin than in acquiring a new railroad. 

But the collectors are not all millionaires; it is 
not unusual for men of small means to yield to th 
fascination. Some years ago a storekeeper, living 
in the great “coon district” of Minnesota, chance 
to secure in the course of barter a remarkab!) 
fine skin. He immediately determined to have « 
coat of skins like the one that he had found. Yea: 
after year he visited the fur house at St. Paul 
when the harvests were brought in, searching fo! 
pelts to match his rare find. At last, at the end 
of ten years he had secured the thirty coon skins 
and had them made into a coat which is known as 
one of the finest in the State. 

There is no harm in collections ; on the contrary 
they often give genuine pleasure and impart 
knowledge which could be won in no school. 
The coon-skin collection recalls another man’s 
investment of his time and money. 

He is a physician in a Western State,—this other 
man,—and his collection is—boys. One after 
another—seven in all—he has taken into his home, 
trained and educated and sent out into the world 
To-day three of “the doctor’s boys” are foreig! 
missionaries, one a minister, one a physician, one 
a lawyer and one an engineer; and the doctot 

















himself, no longer young, is “giving a chance’’ to 
yet another little fellow. 
” ‘To know what he has been and is to his boys 
one has only to hear the way in which they speak 
of him. Love and honor are returns made by few 
collections. It is not strange that the man who 
invested in boys is well content. 

Yes, there is much to be gained from collections, 
but it is odd what different things people choose 
to collect. 
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BRYANT AND THE CHILDREN. 


illiam Cullen Bryant has left behind him a 
W less attractive impression of his personality 
than any of our other American poets. He is 
commonly thought of as a very old man, of sin- 
vularly venerable aspect and manners a trifle 
chilling. The impression is not wholly false, but 
it is not adequate, nor does it quite do him justice. 
if he was temperamentally unable to be genial, 
he was nevertheless kind, considerate and gener- 
ous. Nor was he always old. 

Clementina Nahmer, in the Springfield Repub- 
lican, has recently given the public some pleasant 
zlimpses of him as he appeared in his little native 
town of Cummington, the beauties of which his 
poems frequently celebrate. “The Rivulet” ran 
behind the house where he was born, and there it 
still ripples, narrowly confined between walls of 
rough, mossy stone, set by Bryant and his brother 
when they were boys. 

In the years of his maturity and fame he often 
returned to Cummington. He presented to it a 
publie library, a new schoolhouse and improved 
roads; and every autumn when the pears upon 
his farm were ripe, he sent a great basketful to 
the children at the district school. 

Once he gave the pupils a feast at his house. 
They were somewhat awed, and suffered in their 
aspirations toward a demeanor of unquestionable 
politeness; they watched one of the ladies of his 
household while at table, and only ventured to do 
exactly what she did. 

When she took a cracker, they all took crackers ; 
when she bit a pear they would bite, and so on; 
but one boy, more ambitious than the rest, under- 
took the capture of a grape, chasing it around his 
plate with his knife and essaying to balance it on 
the end thereof. 

Mr. Bryant, seeing his trouble, exclaimed: 

“Take your fingers, my boy, take your fingers!” 

With one little girl who lived in his home he was 
always merry and cheerful, letting her sit on his 
study table while he recited the lines of the 
Odyssey, which he was then translating, and 
having also many a gay romp with the little 
maiden. 


earry her out, and overturn basket and all upon 
the grass of the lawn. 


WHY HE RESIGNED. 
or the sake of his duty the late Senator William 


J. Sewell sacrificed his ambition, and for a | 


time threw himself open to misinterpretation. 
The New York 7'imes prints the real explanation 
of what people who did not know the facts thought, 
to say the least, an ungrateful action. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish War Senator 
Sewell sought and obtained a commission as 
brigadier-general. He was a veteran of the Civil 
War, and stood a good chance of being sent*to the 
front. But after his appointment the President 
sent for him. 

“You will have to decline the commission,” 
said Mr. McKinley, who then explained that the 
administration needed his support in the Senate. 

“T have set my heart on getting into the saddle 
again,” said the Senator, “and New Jersey will 
send you somebody else whom you can depend on 
to take my place in the Senate.” 

“But a new man cannot take your place on the 
Military Affairs Committee,” replied the Pres- 


ident, and then, in a gently compelling tone, ended | 


the interview by saying, “Your commander-in-chief 
needs you where you are.” 
Senator Sewell went to his hotel, and wrote his 


refusal of the commission he so much coveted. | 


It was not until months after that he explained to 
his friends that he was simply doing his duty as a 
soldier. 


a 


NEITHER FEAR NOR FAVOR. 


tactful refusal is sometimes hard to compass; 
yet a “no” may contain a spicier savor than 
many an assent. There is a story of Archbishop 


Whately, who was walking in a London city park | 


one day with a curate and Charles Lever, the 
novelist. 

The archbishop was greatly interested in mush- 
rooms, and he picked one and ate a piece of it, at 
the same time handing a bit to the curate. 

“What do you think of that, Mr. A.?” he asked. 


The curate did not especially like it, and more- | 


over he was not sure whether it could be safely 
eaten. Nevertheless, this was his superior in 
office, a man who must not be offended. 

“TI think, my lord,” said he, obsequiously, “if it 
had a little pepper and salt it would be delicious.” 

“Here, Lever,” said the archbishop, “you taste 
it and see what you think of it.” 

“Many thanks, your grace,” said Lever, calmly, 
“but Iam not a clergyman. It is true that I have 
«a brother in holy orders, but he is not in your 
grace’s diocese.” 


But if he did not care for her chatter, he 
would put her in the big waste-paper basket, 
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“Q Betty,” he said to his old nurse, “I wish I | 
was a cat!” 

“La, Lord Robert,” Betty replied, ‘how can you 
wish yourself a beast?” 

“Oh,” he replied, with a deep sigh, ‘“‘when I think 
of the many times I must dress and undress before 
I die, I wish my clothes grew on my back!” | 

Doubtless many small boys have wished the 
same, with this difference: that the time came 
when they preferred cloth—and that of the latest | 
weave and cut—to fur. But the exigencies of 
dress have continued to bore Lord Salisbury. He 
has never presented the spic-and-span appearance 
of the typical Englishman of position. However, 
bad grooming is not the only distinguishing mark 
of the Premier of England, and a man who can 
command the attention of the rest of the world 
may be pardoned for not looking as if he had 
stepped out of a bandbox. 
ca 
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THREE CHINESE FABLES. 


hinese literature, almost unknown to Western 
| peoples, is rich in parables and fables. Dr. 
| W. A. P. Martin in his book, “The Lore of Cathay,” 





gives several which may not be as good as Zsop, 
but are greatly superior to those of some of his 
modern imitators. 


A tiger who had never seen an ass was terrified 
at the sound of his voice, and was about to run 
away, when the donkey turned his heels and | 
prepared to kick. | 

“Tf that is your mode of attack,” said the tiger, 
“T know how to deal with you.” 

In another fable the donkey gets even. 

A tiger captured amonkey. The monkey begged 
to be released on the score of his insignificance, 
and promised to show the tiger where he might 
find a more valuable prey. he get complied, 
and the monkey conducted him to a hillside where 
an ass was feeding-——an animal whici the tiger had 
never before seen. 

““My good brother,” said the ass to the monkey, 
“hitherto you have always brought me two tigers. | 
How is it that you have brought me only one 
to-day ?”’ 

The tiger fied for his life. Thus a ready wit | 
wards off danger. 

The principle of the next fable the Chinese 
aoe apply to their European instructors in the 
art of war. 

A tiger, finding a cat very prolific in devices for 
catching ame, placed himself under her instruc- 
tion. At length he was told there was nothing 
more to be learned. j 

“Have you taught me all your tricks?” 

“Yes,” replied the cat. 

“Then,” said the tiger, “you are of no further 








use, and so I shall eat you.’ 
The cat, however, sprang lightly into the 
branches of a tree and smiled at the tiger’s disap- 


| pointment. She had not taught the tiger ad/ her 
| tricks. 


| WOOD MAGIC. 


boy of fifteen who had gone camping with his 
father owns that when one of his father’s 
“mates” arrived on the scene he felt himself, for 
the moment, a little shy and constrained. So he 
took his gun and walked away, saying that he was 
going after a partridge for supper. He says, 
telling his story in Forest and Stream : 


1 entered the old loggin road, and in due time | 
arrived at the deserted cabin. There I sat down 
and negee dreaming. Why had the cabin been 
left to fall into decay? Why had not some one 
reclaimed it for a home? 

As I sat there, a boy of fifteen, I unconsciously 
became impressed with the mutability of all things | 
human. he hemlocks and pines that looked 

|down upon this dwelling had stood there for 





decades; men had come and gone, men would | |... 


| come and go, and still they would remain the | 

grim old warriors. Some such thoughts as these, | 
although vague and not then to expressed, | 
were floating through my mind. 

My father’s voice roused me, calling me by 
name. I started back, answering as I went, and 
soon I met him hurrying along, and glancing 
anxiously in every direction. 

“Oh, there you are!” he exclaimed, in quick 
relief. “1 was afraid you were lost. Where have 

| you been all this time ?” 

“Down at the old loggin p,” I answered. 
“What were you do’ ng there?” 

“Oh, nothing!” I said, rather vaguely. “Only 
thinking.” 

He looked at me sharply, and from that time I 
fancied that he treated me more seriously, or as 
if I were his own age. I had learned, he saw, the 
| spell of the woods. 


cam 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S SIMPLICITY. 


ike many great men, President McKinley had 

on oceasion a certain boyishness of manner. 

Miss Clara Morris relates in the Zra an instance 
of Mr. McKinley’s simplicity. 


When he was moved to laughter, she says, he 
would strike his pens foot sharply upon the 
ground, and whirl lightly about on it. This move- 
ment was inexpressibly youthful. 

Once I asked, “Major McKinley, has any one 
ever mentioned your resemblance to Daniel 
Webster?” 

Soldier, statesman, orator as he was, he found 
| no better answer than an averted head, a little 
| push of the hand, and a petulant, “Oh, go ’long!” 
| Everybody in the room laughed, so unexpected 
| was that rustic, almost bashful expression. 

a: Hanna, glancing at his watch, interrupted 
| with: 

| “Trains, major, trains!’ 

| He did not hear the warning, but a strong arm 
| was flung about his shoulder, and a big voice 
cried: “Boy, that Columbus train won’t wait, you 
know!” 

Instantly responding to the affectionate re- 
| minder, Mr. McKinley was buttoning his overcoat 

and diving into his gloves. He dropped his chaffing, 
| and returned in an instant to the business that 
| demanded his attention. A small! thing, if you 
like, but characteristic. 








The archbishop laughed, better pleased with | 


this cleverness of evasion than by a dull acqui- 
escence, and ate the mushroom himself. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S WISH. 


“00d Words” prints a little story of the early 
school-days of Lord Salisbury, when he 

was Lord Robert Cecil, which shows how soon in 
his life his conspicuous disregard for dress began. 
When he was about seven years old he came 
‘nto the nursery one afternoon on his return from 
school, which was held at the old rectory outside 
Hatfield, and dumped his books into a corner. 





HE HATCHED A JOKE. 


Theophilus Leigh, some time master of 
Balliol College, would be remembered, if 
only for the fact that he was Jane Austen’s great- 
| uncle. 


r. 


| In addition to this distinction he had an inde- 
| fatigable wit—humor ran in the family—which 


kept alert until his death. 
wo days before he died he showed himself an | 
incorrigible punster. One might look for a causal 
| relation, if his age, ninety years, were not enough | 
to account for his death. 
Some one spoke of an old acq 
having been “egged on to matrimony. 
“Then may the yoke rest easy on him,” said 
Doctor Leigh. 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | } 


Gold Medal 


At Pan-American Exposition. 


frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. 


STAMPS. 


Costa_ Rica, 


(Adv. | 








100, no two alike, and genuine, 
Mauritius, Natal, Cape G. H.,Cuba, 
Honduras, Mexico, ete., and an 
ALBUM, for 1c. only. A splendid bargain. 
New list FREE. Agents wanted, 50% commis- | 
sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
| 
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Educational Games. 
Game of | 


Birds. | 


52 illustrations in colors. | 
Teaches the young folks 
to know and admire our 
feathered songsters. 

Sold by dealers or sam- | 
ple game, 35¢., postpaid. | 
MANY OTHER EDUCATIONAL GAMES, SUCH AS 


ARTISTS, depicts the world’s famous paintings, 
POEMS, illustrations and standard quotations, . 35c 
| 
| 








MYTHOLOGY, Grecian and Roman, illustrated, 
Sold by dealers, or postpaid on receipt of price. 

Booklet, “EDUCATION BY PLAY,”’ with descriptions and 

price list of games, mailed FREE on request. 
TEACHERS: Write for special offer to teachers. 


THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Dept. B., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Unlike Any Other! 


The full flavor, the delicious 
quality, the absolute purity 
of Lowney’s Breakfast Co- 
coa distinguish it from all 
others. An absolutely xatu 
ral product. 






the noted actress, 


writes, February 15, 1902. No “‘treatment”’’ with alkalies; no adul- 


teration with flour, starch or ground cocoa 










=y shall be very te l! shells ; nothing but the nutritive and 
happy to endorse your . digestible product of the choicest cocoa 
beans. A trial will show what it is. 


[mperial Granum Pood 
which I have used many 
times when I was ill, I find 
it very good for overtired 


nerves and indigestion.” 


Send a postal for FREE sample. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. Y 
153 WATER STREET, NEW Yor«kK CITy 





Ask Your Dealer For it. 
Sample Can (14 Ib.) For 15 Cents 


in Stamps. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., 


(Makers of Lowney’s Chocolates, ) 


Department A, Boston, Mass. 


























Exact size when 
closec 

1% im. thick. 

ig in. high 

4'¢ in. wide 









Smallest Complete Camera. 


The Pocket Poco is the latest member of the famous family of 
Poco Cameras. It is a marvel of mechanical development, em- 
bodying in the most compact form every adjustment requisite to 
the making of perfect pictures. It is the only pocket camera in 
which nothing has been sacrificed for size. It is the only poset 
camera using either plates or films, and having a ground glass 
for focusing. The size of the 


PocKet Poco 


makes it the most convenient instrument for universal use. Its 
simplicity makes it the surest camera for the beginner. Its perfect 
equipment makes it the ideal instrument for the expert in every 
branch of photographie work. 

Send for the Poco Catalogue for 1902, describing the Pocket 
Poco in detail, and picturing all the other Poco Cameras, large 
and small. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY COMPANY, 
507 Poco Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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h, what meaneth it,—this wonder, 
With the wings of Morn uprising | 
Over hill and valley roaming, 
In the noontide and the gloaming,— 
Frost-bound solitudes, surprising ;— 
Laughing in the rain and thunder, 
Hiding in the cloud and shadow,— 
Till the dreaming sky and meadow 
Meet and mingle green and blue, 
And the worn old world is born anew! 


Winter’s tyranny undoing, 
Lo! it frees the ice-sheathed river, 
Warming it to life and joyance, 
Till it leaps with gladsome buoyance, 
And the reedy marshes quiver 
To the low-voiced zephyr’s wooing.— 
While at merry bluebird’s trial 
Of his soft and tuneful viol, 
Woodlands frore forget their pain 
And the dead world wakes to life again! 


Now from golden seas unwasting, 
Streams of radiant light are flowing,— 
Unseen fingers are unwinding 
Shrouds that tiny forms are binding,— 
Tender daffodillies blowing 
To full crown of bloom are hasting,— 
Joy on every side is springing, 
Rills and rivulets are singing,— 
Violets peep thro’ mists of dew, 
And the old world is a world made new! 
Aye, our weary hearts are yearning 
For Earth’s yearly resurrection.— 
Longing for her glad forewarning 
Of that glorious Easter Morning,— 
Which fulfils our Joy’s perfection, 
Dimly known to Faith’s discerning,— 
When unto our loftier being, 
Dowered with a clearer seeing, 
Death is birth!—the victor’s meed,— 
And the grave the door of Life indeed! 
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THE SON OF HIS FATHER. 


HE Home Missionary Committee was 
considering the important and grow- 
ing church in the town of Freedom, 
and canvassing a list of young min- 
isters available for promotion to such 
a field. 

“On the whole, gentlemen,’”’ said 
the superintendent, “I recommend 

Mr. Duncan. He is young, has been a year out 
of the seminary, and has done a thoroughly good 
work at Briggsville. He deserves a larger field, 
though it is a pity to move him just now. He 
is a fine, thoughtful fellow ;” and the superin- 
tendent mentioned, as a further qualification, the 
college from which the young man had graduated, 
and the theological seminary where he had 
completed his education. 

At the mention of the college the major, 
always quick to hear the name of his alma mater, 
looked up with an added interest. “What did 
you say his name is? Duncan? I had a 
classmate of that name.” 

“This man’s father was a ’63 man—about your 
age,”’ said the superintendent. “He is settled 
over a little church in Michigan ; a man who has 
never filled large pulpits, but has proved in every 
way most worthy.” 

“He is the same man—my classmate,” said 
the major, “and I can tell you the reason that he 
has filled small pulpits. He went to Waverly 
late in the sixties, just as he was getting into full 
possession of his powers. The town was just 
emerging from its frontier condition, and a 
‘boom’ was soon in progress. He gathered a 
church that had great promise, and undertook 
to erect a building for it. He came on East 
here, among his old friends, and raised three 
thousand dollars in personal contributions, and 
took it back and put it into the bank. That was 
in ’73. The very next day the bank went under. 
The cashier who took the money was one of his 
own church-members, and knew the bank was 
insolvent when he allowed Duncan to deposit it. 
You remember the panic? Well, the condition 
of the country made it impossible to raise any 
more money then. It was as great a shattering 
of hopes and ideals as a man could experience.” 

“Poor fellow! What did he do?” asked the 
superintendent. 

“Well, Duncan got a position in the public 
schools of Waverly. His church couldn’t pay 
his former salary any longer, much less raise 
anything for a building fund; and he taught 
and preached—taught to earn his living and 
preached for love, or little more; and he kept 
that up until out of his own pocket he had 
made good every dollar of that three thousand 
dollars. 

“Soon after the new building was up he 
resigned. His health was broken by his double 
work and his self-denial, and he could go on no 
longer. But he had held the people together, 
and inspired them to complete a task that would 
have been impossible without him. He took a 
little church and stayed there. He has never 
pushed himself. I suppose his habits of regular 





study were broken by the long pull at teaching 
and preaching both, and so he has always lived 
an inconspicuous life, but it has been a life of 
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fidelity and usefulness. This must be his son. 
1 vote for him, because I know what sort of a 
man the son of such a father must be.” 

The story here recorded is wholly true. Noth- 
ing but the names are fictitious. It remains only 
to add that the more inviting field was offered 
to the son of this man, and that he quietly 
declined, saying that it seemed to him his duty 
to remain with the little struggling church at 
Briggsville. 
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IN CLOSE QUARTERS. 


any and varied were the experiences which 

befell the heroes of Indian warfare. Jack 

Stilwell and “Pete” Trudeau, two border 

scouts, had a peculiar adventure one day in 

| northern Kansas when on the way to summon 

help to the little fort on the Arikaree River, 
which was besieged by the Indians. 


The two scouts had made their way under cover 
of the darkness until they thought they were safe 
from pursuit. Then they plunged boldly forward. 

They were crossing a level plain when they 
descried several Indians on horseback. Hoping 
that they had not been seen by the savages, the 
white men dropped to the ground, and seeing the 
skeleton of a buffalo not far distant, they quickly 
got behind it and concealed themselves in some 
weeds which grew rank and high about it. Poor 
though it was, it was the only shelter in the vast 


ain. 

. They had not been long hidden when they heard 
the galloping of horses’ hoofs, and the Indians 
eame to a halt not a hundred yards from where 
they lay. They gave themselves up for lost for a 
moment, but soon ascertained that the Indians 
had halted merely for breakfast. 

At that very instant, however, they were men- 

aced by an unexpected danger. They were 

pecans close against the buffalo skeleton, afraid 

move for fear of disclosing themselves to the 

| Indians, when they heard a peculiar whir, and to 

their horror saw a huge rattlesnake coiled within 
two feet of their faces. 

It was a trying moment. Death threatened 
them on either hand. Both men remained motion- 
less, however, and at length the angry rattler 
aon down and its tail ceased its rapid vibra- 
tions, although it still remained in coil. The 











—- movement on the part of the scouts 
sufliced to set the rattles in motion again. 

For what seemed a long time the situation re- 
mained unchanged. Then Jack, who was solacing 
himself with a large chew of tobacco, suddenly 
spat squarely on the snake’s head. 

The reptile was taken by surprise and the result 
was & . The snake uncoiled and glided off, 
actua) Vy crawling over Trudeau’s leg as it went. 

The Indians rode away soon afterward, and the 
two scouts drew a breath of relief. But it was 
not for several hours that they dared to venture 
from their place of concealment. 
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RESURRECTION PLANTS. 


here are plants which, when dried and appar- 

ently dead, take on the form of life again 

when they are soaked in water. There are 
two kinds of revival, one real, the other apparent. 
A writer in La Science Illustrée says that return 
to life, either in a complete form or in part, is 
quite frequent in the vegetable world, where the 
influence of humidity and dryness is more marked 
than among animals. 

One naturalist has taken fine raisins, of the 
variety known as Imperial Malaga, and planted 
the stem in moist earth. This stem, four inches 
long. in three months had a shoot of three 
additional inches. 

The — best known for its renewing property 
is the Rose of Jericho. This is not really a rose 
at all, but belongs to the Crucifere or mustard 
family; and its little white flowers recall those of 
the “shepherd’s-purse” so common along country 


roadsides. 
It grows in the sandy deserts of Arabia, Egypt 
and Syria. When the plant becomes dryits stems 


curl up, draw together, and form a rounded knot. 
The wind easily uproots the thing and carries it 
away, but if it is — in a damp spot it 
apparently comes to life. 

t was once thought that it absorbed water from 
the soil, took root and began to grow again. In 
reality, however, this never happens. The Rose 
of Jericho is lifeless from the moment when it is 
uprooted. It is simply a dead plant which has 
changed form from the absorption of water. 

The dried ye furnishes a very interesting 
change when it is plunged into water. In an hour 
it doubles in size, the stems begin to rise, and the 
capsules take on a pinkish tin It seems to be 
savers but this is a vain show. It is among 
— a in which the resurrection is apparent, 
not real. 

The movements of such plants are really like 
those of the scales on a pine-cone, which open or 
draw together as the air is more or less dry. 

Real resurrection, however, is seen. among 
certain ferns and mosses. 
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A FIGHTING SCHOOLMASTER. 


he experience of a college graduate, named 

| Levenworth, who taught for a year in a 

little Western town, is an example of the 

way in which a teacher sometimes wins the admi- 
ration of his pupils quite unexpectedly. 


Levenworth was not a teacher by nature or 
profession; but, as many men have done, he spent 
a year teaching to get money enough to help 
himself through the law school. He was a hearty, 
clear-minded fellow, who kept rather aloof from 
the townspeople. The local paper spoke of him 
as having ‘‘had a promising career in ——. 

Part of this omens career had, as it hap- 
pened, been spent in athletics. He had learned 
to box and wrestle, and had won his class 
championship in the art which, from its unfortu- 
nate association with the — ring, has not so 
good a reputation among the peaceful as, in its 
egitimate form, it deserves. 

is school was quiet and orderly from the start, 
but he found it hard work to get on intimate 
terms with the twenty boys under him. The 
obeyed at a distance, but did not show much 
personal friendship for him. 

One day at recess, when the school yard was a 
clamor of voices, the young master heard a sudden 
lull. Looking out the window, he saw the children 
lined up against the fence watching a teamster, 
who was stupidly trying to whip his horse up the 
hill that ran past the school. The wagon was 
loaded heavily with garden-stuff, and the horse 
was doing his best to no purpose. 

Suddenly one of the boys went into the street, 
and evidently remonstrated with the driver. For 
answer he got an ugly slash of the whip, and 
reeled back, holding his hands over his eyes. 

This was too much for Levenworth. He ran 
down-stairs and out across the playground. Coolly 
pushing a stone under the wheel with his foot, he 
commanded the teamster, a gaunt, sinewy man, 
to come off his seat. 

The fellow grew hostile at once, and obeyed. 








Jumping down, he approached the schoolmaster, 


ready and eager fora pnt, and heated to danger- 
ous anger by his struggle with the horse. 
It was a real, old-fashioned fight, with the 


power of anger and excitement on one side, and 
skill, backed by those almost infallible allies, right 
and justice, on the other. 

There was enough left of the teamster to drive 
his horse, while a dozen pore put their shoulders 
to the wheels and pushed the wagon to the top 
of the hill. 

The —_ whose task it was to ring the bell for 
the end of recess was a minute late thatday. The 
teacher was late, too. It took him a little time to 
= his clothes in order and wash his face and 

ands. Meanwhile the school assembled, not 
without some noise and excitement, and took 
their seats. They were subdued and orderly 
when Levenworth came in and walked his 


desk. 

Before he had time to be seated, and as if by a 
a ae signal, the pupils began to applaud. 
Jiscipline and ty made the teacher try to 
stop them. It was useless, so he smiled. en 
they cheered. The disorder of the next minute 
was quite against the rules, but nobody received 
a black mark on the schooimaster’s deportment 
book; and after that, to Levenworth’s surprise, 
there was a new and warm friendship in the 
bearing of the boys toward him. 











ure as the page whereon you write 
Be all the words you send,— 
Stars of remembrance in the night 
Of absence,—to your friend. 


And whether it be rime or prose, 
So fashion what you say 

That were it written on a rose 
More sweet would be the day. 
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“FRAU SPITE- FACE.” 


8 one turns into the Heiligengeist Strasse, not 
very far from the kaiser’s palace in Berlin, 
he will see, fixed in a niche in the second 

story of house No. 38, a bust carved in stone. 
This is called the “Neidkopf.” It represents a 
hideous, harpy-faced woman, with snakelike curls 
of hair and tongue sticking out in mocking 
derision, and this is the story of its origin and 
purpose : 

One day not very far from two hundred years 
ago, Frederick William of Prussia, “Old Fritz,” 
was walking about the streets of his city, in the 
shabby, free-and-easy way that he loved, lookin 
ievance to redress or some lo: 
was an agreeable habit of this 


about for some 
to lighten, whic 
plain-living king. 

Looking in at a window, he was struck by the 
intent industry of a humpbacked oldsmith, and 
so the king entered the little shop for a chat. 

The result of this interview was an order for a 
gold table-service for the royal household, which 
made the fortune of the hunchback. Later the 
king made other visits to see how the work was 
progressing, and on one of these occasions noticed 
a woman in the window of the opposite house, 
making the most hideous grimaces and pointing 
a derisive finger at the little cripple. 

“What is the matter with the shrew over there?” 
exclaimed the king. 

“Itis envy, your majesty,” explained the artisan. 
“She is the wife of a rival goldsmith, and ever 
since your majesty gave me this order she and her 
daughter have not ceased to mock and poke fun 

me ” 








a y 
The king, paternal in punishment as well as in 
reward, at once made inquiries as to the owner- 
ship of the house in which this shrew lived. He 
found that it belonged to her husband, and there- 
fore reasoned that there was little likelihood of 
the family moving. This seemed to please him. 

He next sought a sculptor, and ordered him to 
make the bust of a woman with the most shrewish, 
Xantippe-like face he could imagine. The king 
then bought and renovated the house in which the 
hunehback had his workshop, presented it to him, 
and caused the bust to be placed conspicuously 
above the workroom window. 

Thus whenever the envious woman across the 
street looked forth from her casement, the first 
thing on which her eyes fell was this intended 
portrait of her amiable self. 

For more than one hundred years the “Neid- 
kopf’—spiteful vixen-head, as one would say in 
English—stood in = prominence, a reproach 
to the envious au Goldschmied and her 
descendants. It afterward mysteriously disap- 
peared, but in 1840, or thereabouts, it was found 
again in a forgotten collection of bric-a-brac. 

rederick William IV. bought the bust for a very 
large price, and had it replaced in its original 
niche, where it stands to-day. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


t seemed certain that Mr. Johnson had suffered 
| severely. He had fallen from the third story 
while engaged in cleaning windows. The 
evening paper said it was feared that he was 
injured internally, and when little George Wash- 
ington Johnson went up the alley that evening 
whistling cheerfully, as his wont was, and Mrs. 
Mayberry called to him from her kitchen window, 
she was horrified to learn the full extent of the 
calamity. 


“Yes’m,” said George, with animation, “pa he 
done broke his back.” 

The whistle was resumed as the little negro 
replaced his cap and went on, but Mrs. Mayberry 
excused _his insensibility on the ground of his 
youth. Mr. Johnson, the janitor of the ““Leaven- 
worth,” was a good husband and father, as well 
as a sober, hard-working man, and it made Mrs. 
Mayberry sad that he should die! before his 
children were able to Te him. And what 
would the mother and the six boys and girls do 
without him? Mrs. nage began _ to — a 
neighborhood subscription to pay the funeral 
expenses, at least, and perhaps give the family a 
start toward independence. 

It was still early in the following forenoon when 
the maid called her to the kitchen to receive the 
elaborate courtesies of Ida Sophronia Johnson, 
aged twelve years. 

“Pa sent me, Mis’ Mayberry,” Ida Sophronia 
explained. ‘Could you please let him have some 
picture-papers or old magazines to look at? He 
Says it’s terr’ble to have to lay still and smell 
carbolic acid.” 

Mrs. Mayberry hastily made up, an attractive 
package. “How is your father this morning?” 
she asked. 

“TI dunno but his arm’s broke —too,” Ida 
Sophronia responded, bem gr ros “When I was 
at de hospital dis mornin’ dey’ —- up a 
shelf thing ’cross his bed, so ’t he wouldn’t have 
to hold anything in his hand.” 

At that moment visitors from a distance arrived, 















and Mrs. Maybe 
questions she wanted to ask. The guests, in fact, 
crowded the Johnsons completely out of her mind 
for twenty-four hours, so that she felt a spasm 
of self-reproach when one of her own children 
mentioned the injured man next —. 

“Mr. Johnson came home from the hospital in 

a hack,” the boy told her. “He said they starved 
him there.” 
_ “Poor man!” breathed Mrs. Mayberry, pity- 
ingly. “I suppose he felt that he’d rather die 
at home. I must see what I can do tor them 
to-morrow.” 

So on the morrow she loaded a basket with 
ome ood to eat, and suitable for an invalid, and 
started for the “Leavenworth,” two blocks distant, 
in the basement of which the janitor and his family 
lived. She dreaded to go, fearing almost that she 
might walk in upon a funeral service. Her appre- 
hension was needless, however. Half-way between 
her home and the apartment-house she met Mr. 
= himself, walking almost as jauntily as 
usual. 

Mrs. Mayberry dropped her basket. “Why, Mr. 
gepnogs’ she cried. “I heard you were almost 


Johnson took off his hat. ‘Yes, ma’am, thank 
ye, ma’am, Ah was ’mos’ killed,” he said. “Ah 
got shook up powahful. Jes’ missed a iron fence, 

. Ah reckon if Ah’d hit dat it would ’a’ busted 
me scand’lous. But Ah didn’ hit it, no, ma’am. 
Ah done lit on mah haid in de yahd.” 


had to forego the many 
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WHAT AROUSED THE DOG? 


mong the tales told of the intelligence and 
A affection of our canine friends by Mrs. 
J Sarah K. Bolton in her recent book, “Our 
Devoted Friend, the Dog,’ is the story of Dan, 
a deerhound owned by Mr. L. C. Meachamp, 
Homer, Louisiana. 


Mr. Meachamp was one day going on a squirrel 
hunt, and not wishing Dan to Sey him, 
tied the dog to a post by a rope. Dan whined and 
begged, but finding his master obdurate, at last 
lay down quietly before his kennel. 

t ewne Sese. and time for the hunter 
rs. a was suddenly 
disturbed by the whining and barking of the dog, 
who had been quiet all day up to that time. She 
cpoke to the dog, but instead of being pacified at 
this attention, he redoubled his exertions and 
broke the rope which held him. Then he bounded 
away, over the fence and into the woods. 

He was gone perhaps half an hour, when he 
came running back, panting and almost breathless, 
with his master’s hat in his mouth. 

Mrs. Meachamp became at once alarmed, and 
ealling her son, they set off to find the missing 
man, Dan all the time bounding ahead and leading 
the way. At length they came L. aes Mr. Meachamp 
lying helpless in the woods, where he had fallen 
into a little ditch and broken his leg. 

The accident happened, as nearly as could be 
reckoned, at the moment when the dog began 
to show his uneasiness. That he should have had 
knowledge of the accident seems incredible, but 
his master firmly believes that he did know it, 
and that it was because he knew it that he was 
so anxious to get away. 


was 
to return, when 
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MISS “CA’LINE’S”’ BOUQUET. 


n amusing case of mistaken identity is de- 
scribed in Lippincott’s Magazine. A cer- 
tain good physician whose door-bell rang 

late one night, supposing that the summons was 
from some one who needed his services, rose from 
bed, put on his dressing-gown and went down 
to the door. 


A colored man stood there, holding a huge 
paper package, from which buds and leaves were 
protruding. 

“Is Miss Ca’line Ward in?” asked the man. 

“She has retired,’ returned the doctor. Miss 
“Ca’line” Ward was his colored cook. 

“T’s sorry, sir, to call so late. Dah was a jam 
in de street-cars. I’ll leab dis fo’ her, sah, ef you 
will kindly gib it to her in de mo’nin’.”’ 

Ba ay said the doctor. He took the bundle 
carefully, closed the door, and carried the flowers 
to the kitchen. There he placed a dish-pan in the 
sink, drew a few inches of water in it, carefully 
pressed the base of the package into the water, 
and went back to bed, thinking how pleased Miss 


“Ca’line” would be. 

The next morning he went into the kitchen 
early, to find the coo poms a dripping bundle. 
Her manner was belligerent, and her tone was 
in keeping with it. 

“Ef I had de pusson heah dat did dat,” said she, 
“I’d empty de kittle on’em! I'd jes’ like to know 
who put my new hatin de dish-pan—dat I would! 
I'd scald ’em for sho!” 


* © 
THE TIGER WAS GRATEFUL. 


t takes a special sort of man to train wild 
animals—one who, in addition to his mys- 
terious power of control, the influence of 

which is unexplainable, has a full knowledge of 
the animal’s traits and nature. Mr. Frank C. 
Bostock contributes a paper to Frank Leslie's 
Monthly on the “Brute in Captivity,” in which he 
discusses a few principles of the interesting 
profession of animal-training. 


If I were to lay down a basic principle, he 
writes, I should say, just as my father did to me 
the first time he ever gave me a whip and a lion, 
“First of all, warm up to him.” Treat him with 
frank common sense and kindly hand. Lear 
from his habits what nature has taught him and 
then follow nature. 

Once a very fierce old ti 
London had nearly kille =y brother, and her 
keepers were afraid of her. It happened that sh« 
ran a bit of bone into her paw and had a sorry 
time of it. I undertook to remove it, and by the 
use of cords and a little patience I succeeded. 

It took four men to 3° me. When we were 
about half-way through the operation, she got 
the idea of what we were trying to do for her, ee 

1¢ 


ess which we had in 


amore docile patient no surgeon ever had. 
next day I put a poultice on that paw. 

After that till the day of her death I could ente! 
the cage at any time without receiving from he! 
any sign except one of pleasure. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Caroline; Cornelia; carol in E; iron lace: 
real coin; loan rice; clean rio; lion race; crane 
oil; coil near; O, clear in. 

2.1. Sound. 2. Waste, waist. 

3. 1. Ban-d, crow-d, fin-d, car-d, for-d, war-(, 
bar-d, bran-d. 2. Re-cord, re-ply, re-coil, re-dan, 
re-buff, re-dress, re-form, re-verse, re-probate, re- 
view, re-bus, re-treat. 

4. It would be monotonous. ' 

5. 1. Van Dyke. 2. Dye, lap, I, dated—dilap!- 
dated. ‘ 

6. 1. Two does (to doze). 2. Because it’s a little 
bit offish (of fish). 3. Mercury is always higher 11 
summer than in winter. 4. Grant. 5. Garrett. 















































THE CHILDREN’S SHOP. 


By E. B. Findlay. 





It’s not a pit like a grown people’s store, 

With a car going up through a hole in the floor 
That makes you feel queer when it’s time to stop. 
It’s just little, like us, the Children’s Shop, 
And up on the door there’s a hell, that rings 
To tell we’ve come to look at the things. 


The big glass marble that has a stripe, 

Or the greeny and yellow soap-bubble pipe, 

The soldier, the lamb with the snow-white fleece, 
Or teh other things for a cent apiece. 

And if you should happen to look around 
Toward the candy shelf just when you’ve found 


Nearly all of the toys, and he isn’t quite three. 
But when chickens and Easter rabbits are there, 
Then she says we *‘must stay out in the air, 
And Know what we want before we go in.”’ 
Once Jack got a big red top; it was tin. 

Do you think you would like to go some day 





No one says, ** What next?” or ** Please walk 


this way.” 


We can look as long as nurse lets us stay. 
Por of course it takes a pretty long time 
To choose just what you can get for a dime— 


The thing you will take, why, it’s harder then, 
And you must begin all over again. 

When it’s cold, like Christmas, we can’t decide, 
Nurse tells us, unless we all go inside, 
Though the window's so low that Jack can see 


To the Children’s Shop ? 
Walk up our street, when you come from the square, 
Till. you come to the window with toys; there 
If your eyes get big, and your feet just stop 
And you can’t go past, it’s the Children’s Shop. 


Pll tell you the way. 





EASTER MORNING. 


(“ up, snowdrop, from the ground! 
Ope your snowy petals round. 
Look up at the Easter sky 
With your little golden eye. 

Raise your graceful head and say, 

“Christ is risen, too, to-day!” 


Mayflower, sweet, now put aside 

Rough brown leaves that do you hide. 

Lift your rosy loveliness 

All the woodland world to bless, 

And with perfumed breathing say, 
“Christ is risen, too, to-day!” 


All you flowers wild and sweet 

That men crush beneath their feet, 

All you silver lilies tall 

Ranked along the garden wall, 

Raise your silent psalm and say, 
“Christ is risen, too, to-day!” 


Little child, and let your heart 
In this service bear its part. 
You, who are God’s whitest flower, 
Greet with the rest this holy hour. 
Raise your heart to heaven and say, 
“Christ is risen, too, to-day!”’ 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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SPRING SIGNS. 


he crocuses are nestling 
And waking one by one; 
They’re always earliest out of bed. 
Soon each will lift her pretty head 
To greet the morning sun. 


They send a message back to those 

Who loiter by the way. 

If you will listen you may hear, 
“Come, hyacinth and daffy, dear, 

And make the garden gay. 


“°?Tis time that you were dressed in green, 
The bluebird’s on the wing, 
For when the hyacinth is up 
And daffy lifts her golden cup, 
The children know ’tis spring.” 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


HER PROMISE. 
Child. 
ere you come, dear, darling daffodilly, 
How you shiver in your yellow gown! 


You have waked too soon; the winds are chilly, | 


And the trees are still all bare and brown. 


Daffodil. 
Dear, I told the bluebird three times over, 
Last year, just before I went to sleep, 
I would meet him here, the welcome rover, 
And you know my promise I must keep. 


MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 


sy NOTHER turn had come for the 
entertainment of the club. ‘Nancy 
Fish, if you don’t have us I shall 
vote that you be turned out of the 
club,” and Nellie hurried off as the 
bell rang for school, leaying her 
friend to follow or get a mark for 
tardiness, for the clock was striking 
nine. 

Poor Nancy! When, one year 
school decided to form a Social Club, 
to meet at each others’ houses once 
a month, it was considered a grand thing. And 
as there were just twelve in the class, it would 
takeone year to meet around. Jollyfun! Eleven 
months had passed, eleven meetings had been 
held, and now was to come the twelfth and 
Nancy’s turn. 

She could not study; the thought haunted 
her. Mabel Smith had started the meetings, 
and the remembrance of Mabel’s beautiful 
mansion, servants in livery and all else in 
style, made Nancy turn to her arithmetic, resolved 
to banish all thoughts of the party. For a time 
things went smoothly, and then, as Ellen Jones 
stood to recite, her gentle voice so forcibly | 
reminded Nancy of the merry games at her 
pleasant home that again her thoughts went 





saw before her the little tumble-down farmhouse 
where she dwelt. 

At recess the girls crowded around as usual and | 
“You know, Nan, April is the last!” “You | 
remember, Nancy, we’ve all let you ‘wait!’ 
“Twelve meetings, and you are the last one, | 
Nancy Fish!’ were comments little calculated | 
to reassure her. “Don’t back out, Nancy, 
| dear!’? was heard in Ellen’s sweet tones. “We | 
all know we will have a good time.” 

“Back out! I’m not going to back out!’ and 
Nancy gave her head a defiant toss as all returned 
to their books until the noon hour brought again | 
their freedom. 

Two by two the girls wended their way home- 
ward ; only Nancy walked alone, and a sorrowful 


brown house under the hill. | 
The noonday meal was spread, and all were | 
seated at the table, waiting for sister—Mr. Fish, | 
a good, whole-souled country farmer; his wife, 
a true helpmate, seated opposite, whose pleasant 





| Nell. With all these smiling faces Nancy | 
| found it impossible to look sober long, and soon 





ago, the senior class in Miss Blank’s | 


| once, 
wandering, and almost the tears came as she | 


HOW NANCY DID HER PART. | 


she and Carrie were making merry over the | 
doings of darling Nell. 

“Mother! mother! I’ve just got an idea, 
if you are willing. Please, please, mother, say 
yes, if father don’t care, and I know he will 
not!”’ and springing from the table, Nancy ran to 
her mother’s side. 

“Take your arms from my neck, Nancy, and 
tell me what I am to please. What is this all 
about ?” 

“Why, mother, you know I belong to the | 
Social Club, and it is my turn to have the club | 
in April. May I have it Easter Monday, mother, | 
and may I have an egg supper? I know it will 
not cost much, and it will be so different that 
it will not seem as if I did not have all the nice 
things the other girls have.’’ 

Of course Mrs. Fish agreed, for who could | 
resist such a patient pleader ? | 

Invitations were sent to the members of Blank- | 
ville Social Club to meet at the residence of Miss 
Nancy Fish on Easter Monday — the queerest 
invitations, made of white pasteboard and cut 
in the shape of an egg. Thegirls were wild with 
excitement, almost in a hurry for Lent to be over 
and the day to arrive. 

At last the day arrived. Promptly at six came 
the faithful eleven, and supper was served at 
Beside each plate reposed an egg, upon | 
the shell of which, the contents having . been 
removed, was printed the menu; and through 
the center a little blue ribbon had been passed, 
so that it could be kept as a souvenir if desired. 

Two of the queerest little maids appeared in 
response to a sound precisely like the crowing | 
of a rooster, two little chickens’ heads peeped | 
round the corner, and it was quite a time before | 
the merry jest and laughter was suppressed and 
Carrie and Sue could serve the guests. 

First egg sandwiches, then omelette, eggs 
poached, boiled, stuffed, and egg balls followed | 
in turn, while the merry peep, peep, of the young 
chicks who passed them kept all in the best of | 
humor. A cream in egg shape for each, fol- | 
lowed by a cup of coffee served in the delicate | 
egg-shaped cups brought by Nancy’s sailor uncle | 








which Nancy was not ashamed. 


A CHARMING HOSTESS. 


iy. Nature’s a generous hostess, 
Her board is spread with the best, 
And none she sends away empty 
Who is even one day her guest. 


Her house you’ll find in the country, 

Her minstrels are birds and brooks, 
Earth and sky are her pictures, 

And all over her home are books. 
With sweet, enrapturing music 

She welcomes each newcomer ; 
We all have an invitation 

Let’s visit her this summer! 

EMMA C. Down. 
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TREE-TOP MORNINGS. 


H” I like the tree-top mornings in the early, 
early spring! 
There’s a steady sound of roaring, 
Like a score of rivers pouring, 
Or a hundred giants snoring, 
Or a thousand birds up-soaring. 
There’s a rattle as of battle and a sort of splendid 
swing 
Of the branches and the curtains and almost of 
everything. 
Oh, I love the tree-top mornings in the early, early 
spring! 
Oh, what fun on tree-top mornings in the early, 
early spring, 
When the wind is loud as thunder, 
And it snaps thé boughs asunder, 
And it lifts you up from under, 
Just to run zigzag and wonder 


At the hurry and the scurry that such windy 


mornings bring, 

At the flapping and the slapping of the clothes- 
line on the wing! 

Oh, I love the tree-top mornings in the early, early 
spring! ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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SPRING-CLEANING TIME. 


he sky is brushing all the clouds in fleecy piles 
away, 
The wind is clearing up the ground—it is spring- 
cleaning day; 
The brook is running on so fast, so far away from 
here, 


face looked in as she opened the door of the little | from “ ’way over the sea,” finished a feast of | It carries all the drifted leaves and makes the 


water clear. 


Seldom had the old farmhouse resounded with | The breeze is such a duster, he dusts the tree- 


laughter as on that Easter Monday evening, and 
when, as the old family clock solemnly struck | 
eleven, the guests parted with a “Good night, 


think because she was not as rich as her school- | 
mates she could not be as happy. wee. | 





leaves high, 


The grasses brush the faces of the flowers stand- 


ing by. 


smile shed joy on all upon whom she bestowed | Nan! I think this has been the best meeting | 4s everything in nature is busy all about, 
it; blue-eyed Carrie, black-eyed Sue and baby | of them all,” Nancy resolved never again to| 1’}l get my broom and dust-pan, and clean my 


doll-house out! 
ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


























































THE PRESS TO THE WORLD. 


witless mother,—world of men,— 
Knowst thou to what thou gavest birth 
In that unguarded moment when 
I leaped full armed upon the earth? 
Thine was the spark that sowed the seed, 
Blundering blindly in the dark. 
See how my mighty children breed, 
The offspring of that single spark! 
From north to south, from east to west, 
A million strongholds are mine own!. 
I that was cradled in thy breast 
Have made my cradle to a throne! 
I am thy conscience and thy soul; 
I am thy chastener and thy rod; 
Thy brain, thy body I control; 
1 hold thee to the fear of God! 
T shine upon thy secret ways, 
Thy halting councils I command ; 
I hold thy very length of days 
Within the hollow of my hand! 
Dost thou an arm to crush the weak 
Upraise, eye-servant that thou art, 
Thinking to cheat me,—lo! I speak, 
And straightway fails thy coward heart! 
Dost thou corrupt, assail, oppress 
The small, the helpless, and the poor,— 
Through me thy victims find redress, 
Through me the vengeance swift and sure! 
Thou speakest only with my tongue, 
Thou seest only with mine eyes; 
By me alone thy past is sung, 
In me alone thy future lies. 
Not with the instant sword I rule, 
Nor by subjection do I teach, 
But by the pen, the book, the school, 
The unchained liberty of speech. 
By tireless toiling day and night, 
(Hark! how my peopled presses hum!) 
I keep thee conscious of the right; 
My iron voice is never dumb, 
All that thou dreamest, all thou dost 
My clangorous trumpets shout aloud. 
Thou darest not be less than just! 
Thou darest not be more than proud! 
I am the strength that stifles not! 
I am the voice thou canst not still! 
The inextinguishable thought,— 
The fixed, irrevocable will! 
. s 
THOMAS TRACY BOUVE. 
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“BY BREVET.” 
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COMPANION. 





THE YOUTH’S 
LYON & HEALY'S 


Own Make BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS. _ _Indorsed 
by the great Jules Levy as the 
best in the world. Big Ca 
logue, 400 illustrations, FRE 
Positively the lowest ces on 
Band In: 


n strunients. niforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 
for new Bands. 

LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 











’e have no agents or branch stores. 
New Summer Suits 
and Skirts. 


HE Suits and Skirts 
shown in our new Spring 
and Summer —— ue 

are decidedly pretty an 

tinct new -- tree from the 
“ready-made” look and unlike 
the garments sold by hundreds 


of other firms. Our ts 
are made to order fen an 
design and material you select. 
This is what you will find 
in our Catalogue: 
Suits, in effective styles, from 
Paris models, $8 up. 
Silk-Lined Suits, with just 
the right style, lined through- 
out with taffeta, $15 up. 
Skirts, perfect in cut, fit and 
finish, $4 up. 
Rainy - Day Skirts, wn- 
shrinkable, sensible. 
ments, 

















Raglans, 


Rain-proof Suits, Skirts 

and Coats, Riding Habits, Etc. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

If a garment does not please you, send it back, 
and we will refund your money. 

Write to-day for Caslegne and Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 








A man’s house is 
his castle: he should 
fortify it with an 
armor of PATTON’s 
Sun Proof Paints. 


Patton’s Sun Proof Paints are guaranteed five 
years. Sometimes they last a decade. Color 
schemes and paint advice of any kind free. 
Prrrssurcu Prare Grass Co., General Distributers. 
Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to 
Parton Pauwr Co., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Japanese Climbing 


“< This discovery in tomatoes is a per- 
rect wonder, and the most magnifi- 





















d expense I sec 
quantity to offer this spring. 
very early ripening in Canada 
large perfect fruits, beautiful red 
color, very solid, and few seeds, If 
once get seed you would not 
take $5.00 for it, because it must be 
grown to be appreciated. You can- 
not obtain this seed elsewhere, 


Sure Crop Cabbage 


> of a crop, and sure 

time. Excellent quality, good 

k , and first introduced this 

po You will have first: 

‘in your neighborhood if you plant 
Picnic Lettuce 

Best spring, summer, fall and win- 

ter Lettuce ever offered. Fancy, 

but grows quick, and so tender. 


50 Brilliant Flowers 
is another of my 1902 specialties,and 
will produce a magnificent display 
of flowers. ir beauty is 
» description; cost hundreds of dol- 

ab ne = lars to collect the colors. 
is filled with bargains, col- 
My Souvenir Catalogue oy. hiaccs pnoroseaphic re. 
productions, premium offers, and new plans worth dollars to 
anyone. 800,000 copies going out. Itis free. 
I will mail a trial packet each of Wonder Tomato, 
Sure Crop Cabbage, Pienie Lettuce, 50 Briltiant Flowers 
and Catatogue for only @e and addresses of three friends 
who buy seeds or plants, Send to-day. 
F.B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box1 00Rose Hill, N.Y. 


































BASEBALL 


season is almost here. How are you fixed 
for Balls, Bats, Mitts, Masks, Etc.? You 
can’t half enjoy the game without a first- 
class outfit. This is going to bea 


Great D&M Year. 


Shall you be in line? It’s time to send 
your name for our complete catalogue free. 
Ask your dealer for D. & M. Baseball 

is. You can tell them by the “pointer” 
trade-mark (as shown above) on each 
article. Let’s hear from you by return 
Catalogues are ready and waitirg. 


THE DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Piymouth, N. H. 





















A 50c. Hat 


For man or boy sent by mail to any address. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Either one of these hats 
will be sent by mail to any 
address upon receipt of 50c. 
in cash, pos or 








BOY’S HAT, No. 4. 
Colors: Gray Mix, Black Mix, 
Brown Mix. 











stamps. If the hat is not 





with 


64d Tire 


Accidents are rare, pleasure is increased by 
their superior elasticity and you can mend them 
with your > ands— no tools required. 

Our automobile tires are just as safe, satis- 
factory and reliable. 


G&JTIRE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 











satisfactory, return it and 


uch a phrase as “made a brigadier- general | 








money will be refunded. We 


by brevet” appears so frequently in the 
biographical sketches of men who have seen 
military service as to lend interest to the recent 
recommendations of the brevet board, of which 
General MacArthur is the head. 











In our army promotions are made by brevet for 
“gallant actions or meritorious services,” and so 
are looked upon as an official recognition by the 
government of the bravery of an officer of rank; 
medals of honor and certificates of merit go to the 
younger officers and enlisted men. 

For weeks the brevet board had been studying 
the records of American soldiers in Cuba, the 
Philippines and in China. The closest secrecy 
srevailed until the list of those selected was ready 
or submission to the President; then it was made 
public. He oe of every recommendation 
contained in it, except, modestly, that which 
concerned himself as an officer of the Spanish 
War. Itis doubtful if a President was ever before 
confronted with the embarrassing possibility of 
nominating himself for a brevet. 

_The confirmation by the Senate of these nomina- 
tions gives them a certain dignity. In foreign 
countries “decorations” of various sorts also 
follow distinguished service. In England a great 
captain is made a peer, while in France he would 
usually be made a member of the Legion of Honor. 

Our brevet system does not apply to the navy; 
there an officer for similar services is ‘advanced’ 
so many “numbers.” This oftentimes worked a 
hardship on those who were passed by. Captain 
Sigsbee, for example, although advanced three 
numbers during the Spanish War, at its close 
found himself in relative rank five numbers below 
the place which he held when the war began. 
To correct such anomalies, a new law provides 
that an officer thus advanced becomes an extra 
number in the grade to which he goes; and from 
it there are the full number of promotions as each 
oecasion arises, besides his own. In this way the 
-- ees of one officer does not keep anybody 
eise DacK. 
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EXPENSIVE GRAPES. 


Bb ern are said to be careless of the rights 
of the people whose lands they visit, and 
California fruit-growers declare that Eastern 
visitors seem to think that oranges and grapes 
are free for all. As the successful culture of 
these fruits in California is the result of constant 
attention and hard work, they naturally object 
to having their fruit taken without permission. 
Many fruit ranches have been closed to visitors 
on account of their failure to respect the owner’s 
rights. 












One old gentleman ovine a small vineyard near 
Sierra Madre declared that he hardly got a taste 
of his own grapes. 

“I did, though, come to think of it, get some 
last month,” he declared, while telling his trials 
to a sympathetic visitor. “A big load of young 
folks came over from the hotel and I wasn’t at 
home, but they peswes what fruit they could eat 
and’ then took the rest to carry home to their 
friends. I happened to come up just as they were 
starting back, and, being 
















I didn’t often feel to afford to eat grapes. They 
said to help myself, so I took some more. Finall 
one of the young fellows asked where I lived. 
I told him that that was my ranch, and that I was 
trying to get a living raising grapes, but somewa 
I didn’t seem to make much of a crop, and guesse 
I should have to try something else. 

“Well, these folks felt ashamed, and they were 
free to say so. They paid me handsome for what 
srapes they had eaten and taken. And the young 
ellow who talked with me sent me out ‘a bi 
sign, saying ‘Grapes For Sale.’ It’s been a 
thing for me, and I guess it taught him a fittie 
something.” 






MEN’S HAT, No. 1. 


Colors : 


Gray Mix, Black Mix, 
Mix. 


Brown 


give as reference the First National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
In ordering be sure to give head size, color and number desired. 
MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 72 Mill &., Middletown, N. Y. 


nerous-hearted folks, | 
they asked me if I wouldn’t have some grapes. | 
I took a few bunches and thanked them, and said | 

































































































































Benjamin 
Franklin 
Said— 


“Empty your purse into your head, and 
no man can take it from you.” 


A little money, and such time 

as you can spare, will give your 

brain a training that will be 
the safest investment you can 


make. It will pay wonderful divi- 


dends. We give the training that 
raises salaries, wins promotion, quali- 
fies for better work. I.C.S. Textbooks 
make it easy for busy people to 


LEARN BY MAIL. 


Courses in Mechanical, Steam, 
Electrical, Telephone, Telegraph, 
Civil and Mining Engineering $ 
Shop and Foundry Practice; Me- 
chanical ena Architecture ; 
Plumbing; Chemistry; Ornamen- 
tal 3 Book-keeping; Stenog- 
raphy; Teaching; mglis 
Branches; German; Spanish; 
French. Write for circular, mention- 
ing subject that interests you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


















Lame Back 


Comes chiefly from a strain or from a 
cold settling there. If not relieved it 
causes untold suffering, as you probably 
know from experience. What do you do 
when you have lame back? People who 
have caught the Sloan idea get rid of 
lame back for a quarter and without loss 
of time. All it needs is a 
dose of 


Sloans 
animent 


Go on about your work ; be- 
fore you know it the pain is 
gone. Anything like sprains, 
cramps, side-ache, pains in 
chest, stiff meck, rheuma- 
tism, lame joints, neuralgia, 
sciatica quickly relieved. 

Apply plentifully. No rub- 
bing is required. Pleasant 
sensation. No soiled clothing. 


Price 25. vies 
Larger bottles 50c. and $1.00. 


DR. EARL 8. SLOAN, 
597 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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APRIL FOOLS’ DAY. 
pril fooling is an older pastime than many 


suppose. The theories as to its origin are 
numerous, but one of the best is that which 
Harper’s Bazar quotes from a French chronicle. 


It had been the custom in France for centuries 
to make certain presents to magistrates, land- 
owners and persons in authority on the first day 
of the year, which fell on what, in the new style of 
reckoning, would be the first of April. Inthe year 
1563 a new calendar was adopted in France, 
and the New-year’s festivities were moved back 
to the first day of January. 

When, on January 1, 1564, the lords ot —, 
men prepared to reap their harvest 
things, the vassals refused to ciegoree, & “nding 
that sucess to ancient usage their gifts were 
not due until three months later. In othis they 
were sustained by the decision of the court. So 
the feudal lords waited, and three months after, 
on April ist, —_ emptied their poultry- -yards 
and corn-bins that they might have room for the 
New-year’s gifts of the vassals. 

No vassals came, however, and when bailiffs 
were sent after them, reenforced by warrants, 
the vassals met the officers with the statement, 
sustained fe another judicial decision, that inas- 
much as April ist was not the nning of the 
year, the lords could not collect the New-year’s 
gifts. This was the first successful uprising of the 
vassals against the landlords, although it could 
hardly claim to be the first fool’s errand. 

Peter the Great of Russia fooled his people in 
1719 ao ecting an immense pile of wood, garnished 
with and other inflammable materials, on an 
open square in front of his palace in St. Rape grt 
and setting fire to it early in the [meres 4 of Apr i 
ist. As the flames shot up, it looked from a 
distance as if the palace, and indeed the entire — 
were in flames. People came hurr ying from all 
sides, some of the peasants travelli 5 in 
their sleighs to help Pat out the fire. hen they 
reached the scene of the conflagration they were 
met by troops, who greeted them with the cry, 
“Muttonheads and donkeys, fall back, by order 
of the tsar! Can’t you un erstand that the ‘Little 
re 4 has fooled you? This is the first of 

p 

A sovereign who attempted to repeat this stupid 
joke fell a victim to his own humor. In 1746 
Count Uilo von Thun set fire to a wooden tower 
on a mountain near his castle the night before 
April 1st. The flames could be seen for many 
miles, and thousands of people came from Bohemia 
and the neighboring provinces of Saxony to offer 
em services. The count had a good laugh that 
night, but a few months later one of his best 
forests caught fire, and the peasants refused to 
help put the fire out on the plea that they were 
tired of being fooled. 
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DYING OUT. 


e attendant ill that comes with every blessing 

is felt out in Arizona. The bringing of water 
to the arid wastes, and turning the desert into a 
garden, is causing the extinction of one of the 
strangest plants in the world. At a recent session 
of the territorial legislature, the Cereus giganteus, 
the great cactus, better known as the saguaro 
and peculiar to the soil of this territory, was made 
the official flower of Arizona. A daily paper avers 
that it will not be many years before it will be 
necessary to make a new choice. 


When the first Franciscan Fathers journeyed 
north from Mexico into Arizona, they carried 
back reports of the great cactus which covered 
the plains of that new country, and told of its food 
value to the Indians. Now, as the art of the 
American reclaims foot by foot ‘the former Saget 
and the magic water makes Ley = each an 
apricot orchards flourish, and great fields of alfalfa 
appear, the saguaro has ‘been driven out, and only 
in spots where water cannot be brought can the 
odd plant be found. 

On the rocky, gravelly mesas these plants, the 
largest of the cactus family, point their eandelabra- 
like arms straight toward the sky, not infrequently 
attaining a height of sixty feet. The body of the 
Saguaro, sometimes two feet in thickness, is com- 
posed of thin pieces of porous wood arranged in 
the form of a Corinthian column, and held together 
by the outside fiber of a pale’ green. At some 
distance from the ground large branches oe out, 
while the whole surface is covered wit sharp 
thorns. A large white, J sometimes —_— 
blossom comes forth ear y in the —-> 
ripens into a pear-shaped fruit by t ast "of 
June. This fruit, which tastes like a mixture of 
— berry and fig, is highl Sy eeeee by the Indians 

Mexicans. Part o s eaten when ripe, and 
the rest is dried in the sun or boiled down to a 


“Until the advent of the missionaries the gather- 
ing of the saguaro was the occasion of the —— 
orgy of the year among the Indians. From the 
fruit a highly intoxicatin 


bevera is made. 
With this the Indians used to drink themselves 
into a state of frenzy. A number of the braves 


were frequently kil ed at these feasts. The 
saguaro is really short-lived, although tradition 
es it an age measured by centuries. It usually 

egins to decay at the base before attaining its 
greatest growth. Moisture is fatal to it, a constant 
supply of water making the decay rapid. 
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AN UNEXPECTED TRIP. 


arlton H. Myers of West Liberty, Iowa, a boy 
twelve years old, displayed most wonderful 
nerve and presence of mind in a balloon ascension, 
where even a man of experience might have been 
expected to lose courage. An Iowa paper gives 
the story: 


The balloon was almost inflated with hot air 
when the anchor-ropes gave way and it started 
upward —— with a rush. The spectators 
were horrified to see a boy hangi ging head down- 
ward from the ropes. The little fellow, boy-like, 
~_ spprenched too near the preparations, and his 
foot became entangled in Hw E the ropes. The 
aeronaut called out, igh ten up, boy, but 
hold on for all you are worth!” 

The plucky lad obeyed, reached up above his 
foot, , sae catehin hold of the rope, = ckly righted 

, clim up about eight feet, and then 
threw his arm through the several ropes that came 
together it under the balloon; he was a number 
of feet above the parachute, but so close to the 
outlet in the air-ship that the escaping hot hot air 
and gas almost caused him to 
the entire trip, about three alles, hanging by. 4 


arm. 
aan oe batehs white which the balloon reached is esti- 
ave been about one mile, a distance 

of bes hundred feet higher than the aeronaut 
intended to They came down in a corn-field, 











HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN SPARE TIME. 


Send for our boo! 
oie boy or 1 5 eve communis to 4. I 
Cuts, Sate 


‘ALCOTT’: R Cure for 
Boils, Scalds and Sores. Ever. family needs it. ey 
mail 3c. TALCOTT MFG. CO., 6, Sta. E, La ° 








Any one can play without 
c Flute. knowledge ‘a music or 
Magi ee postpaid, inc — 


3 six afx deo $0s, of 
popular music. International Boston. 





To reduce an ayes 
i D | E S! ress. Go 
we offer a high- 
ee all wool black Cheviot 52 inches wide 
t retails everywhere at $1.00 to $1.25 per yard 


FOR 69 CENTS A YARD. 
Write for sample. A rare bargain. 
THE SMITH MERCHANDISE Co., 
Dept. 1376. 





Have a Box of 


CANDY ? 


It is 


FREE 


CHILDREN, 


ask your mother to write 
us how many children 
she has, send name and 
address of her grocer, and 
state where she saw this 
advertisement—a postal 
will answer. She will re- 
ceive free of charge a 
sample box of 


SANITAS FOOD CANDY 


The New, Delicious Health Confection. 
May be freely eaten without the least injury to teeth 
or health. Is an aid to digestion. Speciall 
puny aaa ant thin people. Put up in t 
caramels, wi thout nuts. 40c. per pound, with 
16c. added te by mail. 4 5 pounas delivered east of the 


Missi: oN i River ror 
AS N T FOOD Co. Lta., 
5 Wash Riaten v., North, Battle Greek, Mich. 





Milwaukee, Wis. | 


good for | 
e form of | 


THE 


Coward | 


Good Sense 


Shoe 4 








The Mothers of America 


Cannot do a greater - more practical service to their 
children than to a to cape ly them from infancy with the 
Coward ‘‘Good which from qualities peculiar- 
ly its own, and shared ‘with no other m: uke, positively 
and absolutely insures “Good Feet for Life’’—a blessing 
mere money can neither buy nor represent. Cost no 
more; sold nowhere else. Catalogue on application. 


JAMES 8. COWARD, 
268 to 274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


For Graduation ar other exercises are 
being used 2 the H High Schools, Acade- 
mies and Normal Schools because they 
are economical and be coming. They sub- 
due the differences arising from tastes, 
fashions and wealth, and clothing all with 
the outward grace of equal fellowship, 
save money at the end of the course. 
GOWNS FOR PULPIT AND BENCH. 
Outfits sold $3.50 to $8.00. Jilustrated Bulle- 
tin and Samples on request. Please give name 
of school. Shipped from Albany or Chicago. 


COTRELL & LEONARD, 
( Established 1832,) 480 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 














nevertheless a true grand, dainty enough for 


PIANOS 


tional Institutions. 


Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. If the 
it returns at our expense for ——- 
Distance makes no difference. Shall 


easy pay plans? Then write us to-day. 


E show here photographic reproduction of our 
latest triumph, a diminutive Grand Piano. 
as sparing of your space and purse as an upright, it is 


boudoir, powerful enough for the largest drawing-room. 


IVERS & POND 


Highest quality— used by over 300 American Educa- 


HOW TO BUY. Wherever in the United States no 


dealer sells them we send Ivers & 
gine fails to please, 
eights both ways. 
we send you our 
catalogue (free), quote lowest prices and explain our unique 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 






Almost  gmatt Grand 


1902 Style 


milady’s ef Case 


Size, 5 ft. 734 in. long; 4 ft. 11% in. wide, 





have been sold for every mile of rail- 

way trackage in the world. Sold by 

every jeweler in the land; guaranteed 

by the world’s greatest watch works, 
ELGIN NATIONAL: WATCH CO, 


Exerm, Ivxrwors. 
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the value uaranteed 


vestment. It will 


exchange. 
cepted. 


Old # 
Violins. 


Our large 


from $20.00 up. 


collection : — 
Gagliano 


New Art 
Violins. 


Student 
Violins. 





EE 


in his Workshop;” 





go. 
and thus escaped injury. 


Caer ante OF VALUE 


ERETOFORE the purchaser of a 
violin often obtained an instru- 
ment which, in a few years, was un- 
By our new plan 


Some watchmakers 
harp on Railroad Watches. 
More than twenty 
the violin becomes simply an in- 
pay you to 
investigate. Old violins taken in 
@ Easy payments ac- 
contains over 
uine old violins 
the great masters. 
We offer guaranteed old in- 
struments (dated 1750 to 1840) 
Solo Violins, 
from $75.00 up. A Certificate 
of Genuineness and Guarantee 
of Value with each instrument. 
¢ of the treasures of the 


gi $200. Nicolas . 
Guarnerius, $1200. Bergonzi . 


One thousand to select from b 
the world,— Robert Glier, Bernhard 
our Wurlitzer Balsam Fir Violins, and others by great 
masters,—all with Guarantee of Value, allowing privilege 
of exchange at any time. 
violins as our Conservatory, $3. 
Karl Becker, $10.00; Herman F; 
Stradella, $x8. 00, we offer unexcelled values. 


Nurnberger 
Violin Bows. + $75. Cheaper 
Kubelik uses one of our famous Nurnberger Violin Bows. 


To every violinist or prospective purchaser we will mail 
e free an artist-proof copy of the famous picture, “Stradivarius 
also Art Catalogue of Rare Old Violins, New Violins and Supplies. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 122 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 






forever : 


collection 
gen- 


by 


$100. 
$75. 


Kloz. .. 
Franck. . 


- $90. 
$1000. 
Beautiful Catalogue Free. 
the greatest makers of 

Fai itzsch, Heberlein, 


Even in such inexpensive 
; Hoffman, $6.25; 

er, $12.00; Antonius 
Twenty 
sand to select from. Catalogue free. 

We have the agency for the world for these Artist 
Bows, indo: all great violinists. Prices $16 
s from 50 cents to $15. 











RIFLES 


and a target on the lawn bring the pleasures 
of rifle practice right to your door, furnish- 
ing pleasant and harmless recreation in the 
open air. Stevens Rifles are famous for 
accuracy. If you fail to hit the ‘* bull’s- 
eye’’ it proves your aim is poor. You 


need practice. 


6é Hi 99 
Stevens “Favorite. 
No. 17, With Open Sights, $6.00. 
No. 18, With Target Sights, $8.50. 
Send for conditions governing Stevens Prize 
Rifle Contest for 1902 
Any Dealer Anywhere Can Supply Stevens Firearms. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
Box 138, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Try again. 











Baby’s comfortable. 
Mother knows it, 


and is proud of the style 
of her baby’s go-cart. 
Father finds it costs 
| @ less money because 


Marqua 
Go-Carts 


are sold direct from 
factory. Have 
all the latest 
improvements. 
Both front and 
backareadjust- 
able. Easily 
changed from 
a sitting to a 
reclining or 
sleeping posi- 


Fifty Styles, 

from $6.00 up 
to the more P einborate at $35.00, but always the 

best por the money. We prepay freight East of 

Mississippi River; also to Wisconsin and lowa; 

| Wears ycinte equalized. Not sold by dealers. 

| See Our Catalogue before buying elsewhere. 

10 years’ success in supplying baby vehicles by 

mail makes us sure we can meet all PRES. 

| ments, so please write for Catalogue CF. 


| Marqua Carriage & Toy Co., Dept. M, Cincinnati, 0, 
































Not 

In the 

Trust. 

| OUR FULL NAME 
| ON EVERY PIECE. 


These are samples 
of our new 


“Lakewood 


Standard plate. Sterling finish. 
Leading Dealers. Send for Catalogue No. 3. 
Simeon L. & George H. Rogers Oo., Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 


Every Neglected ) 
Cough 
Cold 


Weakens the 
throat and chest 


















in deeper ; troubles 
more serious — Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Pneu- 
follow as the result of neglect. At 


nia — 
the first sign of a cough or cold breathe 


HYOMEI 


the new germicide which destroys the cause 
disease germs in the air-passages of the head, 
throat and lungs. Carry the little inhaler in 
your vest pocket or purse and use it anywhere. 


Complete Outfits, $1.00. Trial Outfits, 25 Cents. 


At Druggists or by mail. 
FRE FREE 


Send for 5 Days’ Treat- 
Te R. T. Booth Co., Second St., Ithaca, N. Y. 5 








ment and Medical Advice 






































C URRENT- EVENTS 


New SECRETARY OF THE NAVy.—Hon. 
John D. Long of Massachusetts, Secretary 
of the Navy since March, 1897, resigned that 
office March 10th, the resignation to take effect 
May ist. The President has 
selected Hon. William H. 
Moody, representative in Con- 
gress from the 6th Massachu- 
setts district since 1895, as his 
successor. 


COPYRIGHT, PURDY, 1699 


RINCE HENRY completed 
his tour of this country 
with visits to Albany, West 
Point and Philadelphia, and 
sailed from New York on the 
Deutschland March 11th. 
Cordial messages of regard and appreciation were 
exchanged between the prince and the President, 
and the German Emperor and the President. In 
his last formal speech, at Philadelphia, the prince 
declared that no secret object was connected 
with his mission, and expressed his gratitude 
for the welcome he had received everywhere. 
ntTI-Trust Laws.—The United States 
Supreme Court, March 10th, decided the 
Illinois anti-trust act to be unconstitutional. 
The act under review expressly exempted live 
stock and agricultural products from the prohibi- 
tions of the act; and the court took the ground 
that such exemption violates the equality of 
operation which the Constitution requires in State 
legislation. As most of the anti-trust laws in the 
several States make similar exemptions, the de- 
cision is likely to have far-reaching consequences. | 
RITISH REVERSES. — General Delarey, at 
the head of about 1500 Boers, made a night 
attack upon a British force of slightly inferior 
strength, commanded by General Methuen, near 
Vryburg, in the Transvaal, March 7th. The 
Boers captured four guns and all the British 
baggage and supplies, and took several hundred 
prisoners—among them General Methuen him- 
self, who was wounded in the fight. This is the 
second important victory won by General Delarey 
in a fortnight, the first one being the capture of 
a British convoy, at a loss to the British of more 
than 600 in killed, wounded and prisoners. 





Witttam H. Moooy. 


HE FEBRUARY FIRE Loss in the United 
States and Canada is computed at a little 
more than $21,000,000. This is about $7,000,000 
more than in February, 1901, and about $6,000,- 
000 more than in February, 1900. The excess is 
attributable to the great fires at Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, and at Paterson, New Jersey, which, 
according to the revised figures, amounted to 
$6,000,000. These are both believed to have been 
of electrical origin, and many experienced under- 
writers believe that electricity is responsible for 
most of the increase in fire losses of late years. 
PERMANENT CENSUS BuREAU.— The 
President has signed the bill creating a 
permanent census bureau, but he has also issued 
instructions to the Secretary of the Interior which 
limit appointments from the present force to such 
as may be needed for the permanent force. 
S ATE WATER Ri@uts.—A suit has been 
entered in the United States Supreme Court 
which has an important bearing upon interstate 
water rights. The suit is brought by the State 
of Kansas to restrain the State of Colorado in 
the use of water from the Arkansas River. It is 
claimed that the diversion of the waters of the 
Arkansas River by the State of Colorado or by 
ditch corporations created by it affects 2,500,000 
acres of land in Kansas, worth $50,000,000. 
Kansas does not ask the destruction of irrigation 
ditches, but a restraint upon the use of the water 
and a check upon further diversion. 
H age PROTECTION OF GALVESTON from 
destructive storms and future invasions of the 
waters of the Gulf, such as nearly overwhelmed 
the city in 1900, has been a serious problem since 
that catastrophe. The low-lying site of the city 
makes the problem difficult, and the enormous 
impairment of the tax-paying ability of the 
people makes it out of the question to raise new 
loans in the ordinary way to pay for such works 
as may be determined on. Recently a board of 
engineers which had been considering the subject 
reported that it would be necessary to build a 
a-wall three miles long and 17 feet above low 
water, and to build an earthen embankment 
back of this wall, at a total cost estimated at 
$1,750,000. A popular subscription was imme- 
diately opened to an issue of four per cent. bonds ; 
and at last accounts, half of the sum required 
had been pledged. 


Fda ente DEATHS. — Bishop John Franklin 

Spalding of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Colorado died March 9th, aged 73.—Hon. 
R. K. Polk, Democratic representative in Con- 
gress from the 17th Pennsylvania district, died 
March 4th, aged 35.——Hon. John Peter Altgeld, 
Governor of Illinois from 1893 to 1897, and one of 
the most conspicuous Democratic leaders of the 
Middle West, died suddenly March 12th, aged 54. 
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raphy.Expert operator 
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“ wets at a a Notice ” 


IS THE MEANING OF 


‘*MINUTE”’ 


Tapioca, Gelatine 
or Malted Cereal 
Coffee. 

“ The Minute Man” was 
also “Ready in a Minute.” 

After April rst get this 
elegant Book, the story of 
Paul Revere and Battle of 
Lexington and Concord. 
Rich with Photo-Engrav- 
ings and Color-Plates. 

Also a luxurious col- 
lection of Recipes and a 
Package — enough for a 
pint of each of the above 
** Minute ”’ products. 

Book, Recipes and 3 Pkges., all for 10c¢. in coin or stamps. 
After Apr.1, address Dept.F, Whitman Grocery Co.,Orange,Mass. 


A BLIND WANDERER. 
DIDN’T KNOW THAT FOOD COULD RESTORE HER. 


” 








when feeling the effects of extra heavy work. 
She writes, “Grape-Nuts should be taken regu- 
larly as one would a tonic. I eat mine cold in the 
morning with hot milk or cream poured over it, 
and it is delicious, nourishing and strengthening. 

* Some time ago I said to a lady friend who was a 
great sufferer from dyspepsia and has been an 
invalid for five years, and who was a mere skeleton, 
‘If I had only known you sooner you need not 
have suffered all these years.’ She looked at me 
in surprise and asked me what I would have done. 
‘I should have put you on Grape-Nuts Breakfast 
Food,’ I replied, quite confidently. ‘Did you ever 
hear of it?’ Oh yes, she had heard of it, but never 
tried it, as she had never had her attention called 
to it especially, and had not thought it applied to 
her needs. 

* ‘Now,’ I said, ‘if you will just set about it and 
try Grape-Nuts for a week, three times a day, I 
| will guarantee you will rise up and call me blessed.’ 

“She took my advice and followed it faithfully. 
When I saw her about a week later she looked 
like a different person, although she had only 
gained two pounds in weight, but said she felt so 
much better and stronger, and has greatly im- 
proved in health and strength since using the food. 

“She is getting well, and you can imagine her 





| delight is unbounded. My own experience and 


that of others is sufficient evidence of the scientific 
value of a food that supplies nourishment to the 
system and builds up the brain and nerve centers.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 




























Fly a Tandem. 


Scientific kite-flying within 
the reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. my bo boy or girl can 


fly them. from varied 
colored fiber panes. Fold like 
newspaper pocke Will 


fly easier, higher? and with less 
care than any other kite. Can 
be sent among clouds with or- 
dinary spool-cotton. 

The most healthful exercise 
and pleasure is found in a tan- 
dem of three or more kites on 
gne string, soaring far away 
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cial introductory size. 
©1327 13, mailed pri paid 
to any address Sor 10 ets., 
8 Sourteen for $1.00. 


A Tandem of 3 Kites 


for 25 Cents. 
ty Wanted Everywhere 
Zimmerman Flying Machine 
. ee 
.» Fremont, Ohio, 


















WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


RECENTLY ENLARGED 
By the addition of 25,000 New Words. 
aS Bainiianes o eats 


wan readily settle questions about words, 
men, places, scientific subjects, etc. It has 
2,364 quarto pages with 5,000 illustrations. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 
our Chart of English Sounds for home study with 
the children, also “A Test in anciation "’ 
which affords a pleasant and instructive 
evening’s entertainment. 

Nlustrated Pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
1 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 








STAMPS. fonneo, Sittin. Zambosia, eta. 


with aban, only Be. 
I buy “ stamps a 


. 1000 hi Se. 
igs Agta, w “4 -2 List free. 
MAN, sal Gute B ave ‘Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


golem. 

A. STEG! 
kind = at big prices. Rare nickel 
col di list of we 0c, Selling 
CONS Bees fro. Coin Uo. 100s Fist, Stout 


FREE ~ AGENTS 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
$2 Outfit free Exp. p id. Dept. AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Lll., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


ja fporoushiz. Total Cost, ain (tele; phy and 
- - gos course $82, rr 

oO 
ized 1874. {Catalog free. Pens sot niparaion, ind. 














A well-known writer uses Grape-Nuts as a tonic | 





| REIDER’S FINE “CATALOGUE 


0 iterate an ere 60% 


reasonable prices of 
eae 


the Lowest. 


3 FA LESTER&CO., 
365 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


INVALID CHAIRS. 
Invalid Rolling and 
Reclining Chairs, 


Made by the Oldest Manufac- 
turers in the country. 





RATTAN MFG. CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue. 





Increase Your Salar 
Send Fifteen Cents for three months’ 
trial subscription to 

**The Book-Keeper.”’ 

A handsome monthly magazine for 
Book-keepers, Cashiers and Business 
Men. It will teach you book-keeping, 
shorthand, penmanship, law, short 
cuts, corporation accounti ng, banking, 
business pointers, amusing thme- 
Boe lightning calculations, etc., etc. 
‘1a year. THE BOOK-KEEPER 


& E.M.Beach,Editor. 00. , 10 Campau Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
| 
| 
| 


We Buy ingen 


Other courses: Journalism, Proof-Reading, Book- 
keeping and Stenography. We require no tuition 
until we have secured for youa position. Write 
to-day. Mention subject you wish to study. 


Sagame gate es ye INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Box 601, Scranton, Pa. 


JUST A WORD. 
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How can we do this? Becausewe 

in our own factory all 

sell. Get one of our free 

Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg. 
Co., A naan s. Kalamazoo, =e 








1877, FOR 25 YEARS 
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We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 

‘-Baneer: the F complete treatise on the subject = 
ancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer 

persons whom 


we ve successfully treated tha 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 
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<0] 57-08 28) 
TALCUM 


j CMAPPED. HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
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BASE BALL 


Supplies direct to Clubs and 
Pla 


yers at 
Lowest Wholesale Prices 


Balls, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
Uniforms, in fact 


Everything for Up-to-date 








Special inducements to regu- 

lar o nized clubs. Write at once for Large Free 
of Base Ball, Tennis, Croquet — Largest 

Sporting ‘Goods Stock in the Central 

SUTCLIFFE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


— = a Bee 


1902 2 Models, $91 to 0 $15 
10 Socowd-hand Wheote 


all makes and 




















BALL PLAYERS} 
























Antiseptic and beautifying. 
TRIAL BOTTLE Sweetens the breath. Puri- 
FREE. fies the mouth. Whitens 
and cleans the teeth. Hardens 
soft and bleeding gums. An aid 
to good health. A_ standard 
dentifrice. = by dentists. 
At druggists, 25c 
Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Il. 


OLZOMS 


COMPLEXION 


POowDER. 


Beautifies Without Injury. 
Made of purest materials. Contains 
no lead, arsenic, lime or anything 
else poisonous or injurious. The 
wooden box preserves the delicate 
perfume. Sold everywhere. 


Full Size Box Sent on Receipt of 50c. 
J. A. Pozzoni Co., Chicago, Il. 


ATENT SUSTAINED 


BY U.S. CIRCUIT COURT. 
Ask for and 
insist on 
having the 
Genuine 



























mail, 286. CUSHION 


BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS. 
Every Pair Warranted. 

GEORGE FROST CoO., 
Makers, Boston. 
eo oman for the name on 

loop, and for the 
‘Mol ed Rubber Button. 

















PING-PONG, OR TABLE TENNIS. 
(Can be Attacked to any Square Table.) 


Most successful home game ever produced. This 
game has created a decided sensation both in Europe 
and this country. ‘ull of “go and fun.” Becomes 
more interesting | with practice because of opportunity 
to excel over one’s opponents. A game for the whole 
family. a lete Sets of latest Pattern at #2.50, 


For illustrated catalogue apply 


F. A. 0. SCHWARZ, Dept. C, 


39-41 West 23d Street, New York. 








work with the 
highest speed 
and have the 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 


Broadway, New York. 


































Ns PERSEI AND THE EArRtru.—In a 
recent bulletin issued by the Lick Observa- 
tory Mr. C. D. Perrine, after describing the 
continued expansion of the nebulous rings and 
spirals around Nova Persei, the new star in 
Perseus, adds the interesting remark: “If this 
nebula is expanding in all directions, and should 
continue to expand at its present rate, some of it 
should reach the solar system in 250 years.” It 
may be added that long before it could attain 
such extension. the nebula would become so 
rarefied as to be invisible, and probably insensible 
to any present means of observation. 
NWARD MARCH OF THE SPARROW.— 
The English sparrow, which has made so 
many enemies in the Eastern and Central States, 
has invaded the Rocky Mountain region. For 
some time past, Mr. T. ID. A. Cockerell reports, 
it has been known in the northeastern section of 
New Mexico, at Raton and Las Vegas, and it 
seems to be gradually spreading westward and 
southward, having recently been noticed, for the 
first time, at Albuquerque. 


HIPS CONVERSING AT SEA.—The experi- 

ence of the two great transatlantic steamships, 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse and Lucania, 
with wireless telegraphy, during one of their 
recent voyages, is so 
full of suggestion as 
to be worth recording 
here. The Lucania 
sailed first from New 
York, but the Kaiser 
is the faster ship. 
While they were 60 
miles apart, the 
Lucania being ahead 
and neither being 
visible to the other, 
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they began to ex- 
change messages. 
The next day the) 
Kaiser passed the) 
Lucania at a dis- 
tance of six miles, 
and many wireless 
messages were sent from the Lucania’s passen- 
gers to be transmitted by the Kaiser to their 
waiting friends in England. While 40 miles 
apart, buried in the fogs of the Newfoundland | 
Banks, they still exchanged messages, and con- 
tinued their aerial conversation until, the Kaiser 
having increased her lead to 85 miles, the clicking 
of the instruments gradually died out. They 
were in communication for three days. 





Costity Ea@e.—The recent bequest to the 
Natural History Museum in London of 
the collection of birds’ eggs made by Mr. Philip 
Crowley recalls the fact that specimens of rare 
eggs sometimes command 
prices comparable with the 
sums paid for the rarest books. 
Mr. Crowley’s collection in- 
cludes an egg of the great auk, 
a diving bird of the northern 
seas, for which he paid about $175 in 1853. But 
since then the value of the auk’s eggs, which are 
extremely rare, has greatly increased, and last 
year a specimen was sold for $1,575. 
ow Birps AcQuIRE NEw Sones.—Prof. 
W. E. D. Scott of Princeton, continu- 
ing his study of the songs of birds, presents 
many interesting facts tending to prove that 
wild birds acquire new songs, not in their native 








COASTER BRAKE fitted to your own 
hub. serene: on ge uaranteed. Booklet free. 
rr 


$3.00 i Serer, 
jE “EN T ONA” 
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Greek, meaning “ internal strength- 
we 


White Wheat Gluten Suppositories 


for 2 years prescribed and recom- 
mended by Shysiciens for cases of 


Constipation and Hemorrhoids. 
For sale at druggists for 50c. a box. Send for 


FREE SAMPLES. 


THE ENTONA CO., 61 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








In Action 


Active boys get the test comfort 
7 efrom the 


PRESIDENT 
Suspender 


The only suspender made on scien- 
tific lines. Special size for youths. If 
your dealer can’t supply rE a pair 
of the latest pattern will 

post-paid on receipt of price, 50 cts. 


C, A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 274, Shirley, Mass. 


SPOOL SILK 


“A stitch in time saves nine,” but use 
Corticelli Spool Silk ane yes will save ninety- 
nine, because Corticelli is the smoothest and 
strongest silk made. How provoking it is to 
use silk that’s constantly breaking. Use 
Corticelli Spool Silk and your sewing will be 
a pleasure. For dressmaking and family 
sewing it has no equal. Any sewing for 
which you would use silk at all deserves 

ood silk. As Corticelli costs you no more 

than poor silk, why not ask for the best and 
then see that you get it ? 

If your dealer does not keep Corticelli Silk 
it is because he prefers to make a little more 
money selling some inferior kind. Do not 
accept substitutes, but go to some other store 
where you can ge + “Corticelli”— the Dress- 
makers’ Favorite Spool Silk. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 
18 Nonotuck Street, FLORENCE, MASS. 























LET US SEND 
ur LEADER BICYCLE 


High Grade, 1902 model, for your 
examination. It is the wonder 
value of the new year, the per- 
fection point in bicycle construc- 
tion. Up-to-date in design, size and 

trimmings. Weighs twenty-two 

pounds, and guaranteed to carry 


A Rider Weighing 600 Pounds. 


Send for this wheel, examine it 
critically; costs you nothing to 
examine it. If mes _. it, it, Pay 
Express Agent $ 
expressage. If ay “ak 
like a return it. y 7 to- 


la free Cat- 
ue of BI CYCLES 5 and 





LAURENCE. 








All goods bearing the above Trade-Mark 
are guaranteed to possess 


50% MORE SILVER 


Than Ordinary Standard Silver Plate. 


These goods are known as the ‘‘ World 
Brand.’? Ask your dealer to show them to 
you. All new, beautiful patterns. Don’t 
forget ** World Brand’’ Trade-Mark. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER CO., 
Bristol, Conn. 


























repertory, through imitation. Everybody has | 
heard of the power of the mocking-bird in this | 
respect, but other species seem to possess it in | 
a high degree. For instance, a rose - breasted | 
grosbeak has been known, while living at liberty | 
among the trees about a house, to acquire the | 
power to pronounce words as clearly as a parrot. 
Jays, magpies and crows can learn to talk and 
whistle, and canary-birds sometimes whistle. | 

Professor Scott tells of a yellow-breasted chat | 
that learned to imitate the whistle of a postman 
so perfectly that, until he discovered the bird in 
the act, he was frequently deceived by it. He 
quotes a trusted correspondent who tells how a | 
young duck, hatched out with a brood of turkeys, | 
learned their language, so to speak, and although | 
now quite an old duck, “still imitates the | 
turkey’s note with its duck voice.” 








As a cleaner, soap doesn’t begin to compare with 


GOLD DUST. 


GOLD DUST does more work, better work and does 


it cheaper. It saves backs as well as pocketbooks. 


Made only by THE N. *. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, St. Louis.—Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP 
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Bow- Legs € 


We have special shoes to 
correct the tendencies of 
bow-legs, towing in, weak 
ankles or flat foot before 
they result in permanent 
defect \ 

stad 1 Cf, 
4 to 8, ®2.25; 


—_ 





IME aS 


dT 


Shoes, sizes 
8 to 10, 


Tow-In_ Shoes, sizes 
4 to ad #2.00; 8% to 10k, 
$2.75. Tan or black. 

Ankle and Arch Sup- 
porting Shoes, Baby's 
sizes—2 to 7—turned ene 8 
tan or black, #1 \ 
heavier sole with Ogu 
ring heels, sizes 4 to 8, 

2.25. 


ee. ew 


Other articles of moder 
ate cost— many of which 
are to be found only at the 
children’s store—are de 
scribed in our new cata 
logue of things for chil 
dren, containing 


- OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Sent for 4 cents postage.) 








We have no branch stores 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 


no agents. 





ADDRESS DEPT. 15, 
60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 
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Giant Flowering Caladium 


Grandest fol and flowerin. ng, plant yet j yet introduced 


immense, and meio ed do tht which for tropical Seal busertames 
this Lg ty | foliage effect are 
the gy pow. 
white with @ a ed and. onyanene t ts bloo: 
perpetually all summer gaaden, ¢ or ig the cat 
round in pots. Not only fs it the grandest garden or fawn 
fi lant, but as a pot plant for large windows, veran 
alls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in 
foliage, to say nothin of its magnificent flowers. Thrives 
in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the 
year, and will getoneen, every one with its mag: 
80 novel, effective, free growing and fragrant. 
Fine Sloane hich wil Ms00m loom one. reach full per 





cenco— 


fection, . each; 8 for See. 3, 6 for $1.00 by 
» postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good co condition, 

oun GREA CATALOGUE of Flower ond 
vi able Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; 


‘egeta! 
fusely lilustrated; Large C soloed Lee 136 page: 
any who expec t to order. eat novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 





Ingersoll Watches 
. were sold last year 
because they were 
guaranteed to be ac- 
curate timekeepers 


EVERY 


TINGERSOLL' 





is guaranteed to keep good time 
for one year—it runs ten years 
with good treatment—A handsome, ac- 
curate timepiece for the price of ordinary repairs 


For sale by 25,000 dealers or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price 


Our book tells about this and all our ether watches, 


Send for it—it's free. Address Dept. (85) 


ROBT. H.INGERSOLL & BRO. 
85 Cortiandt Street, N. Y. 








Get A WAGON -FREE For Your CHILDREN 






al ston 


PURINA 
CEREALS 










of Rocky Mts.) an elegant WAGON, strongly built, iron axles, containing Two 
Cereals —5 packages of Ralston Breakfast 
Hominy Grits and 2 12-lb. sacks of Purina Health Flour. The W agon is Free. 


PURINA MILLS 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 
804 Gratiot Street 





Send us $2.00 and your grocer’s name and we will send you FREIGHT PAtp (everywhere east 


‘ood, i of Oats, 1 of Barley, 1 of Pankake 
Only one to a family. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


otare worth of 
Flour, 1 of 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the . All 
additional pages over olg t—which is t 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scrtber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be change 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ng money to strangers 
to renew subsert peyir S snewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SALIVA. 


HE saliva is the secretion of three pairs 
of glands whose ducts empty into the 
cavity of the mouth. One of its func- 
tions is to keep the mucous membrane 
of the mouth moist, so that taste may 
be preserved and the tongue and other 
parts may move freely; but its most 
important office is a digestive one. 

By mastication the food is finely divided, and 
then the saliva mixes with it, softening it and 
converting some of its starchy portion into a form 
of sugar—a change which is necessary in order 
that it may become absorbed into the system. 
This mixture of the food and saliva is most 
important, and upon it depends in great part the 
comfort and sense of well-being which accompanies 
good digestion. If the food is not thoroughly 
chewed the unchanged starch passes into the 
stomach, where it cannot be digested, and remains 
there as an inert body, causing discomfort and 
heaviness. Deficient mastication also allows the 
food to enter the stomach in large pieces, and so 
its softening and digestion by the gastric juice 
are greatly retarded. This is an added factor in 
the dyspepsia of those who bolt their food. 

But in order that its work may be properly done, 
the saliva must be healthy. Normally it is a 
clear, slightly opalescent fluid, neutral or faintly 
alkaline in reaction. Sometimes it becomes acid 
in reaction, and then loses much or all of its 
digestive power over starch. This action of saliva 
on starch varies according to the nature of the 
food containing the starch, and also, as said 
before, upon the thoroughness with which it is 
mixed with the food. Salt increases this action, 
but alcohol, tea and, to a less extent, coffee, retard 
or abolish it. 

Sometimes the secretion of saliva is increased 
abnormally, this condition being known as saliva- 
tion. This is less common than it used to be in 
the days when physicians, and their patients, too, 
looked upon mercury as one of the most precious 
of drugs and almost a panacea for physical 
derangements. Certain other drugs, such as iodide 
or bromide of potassium, may at times produce 
it, and it is an accompaniment of excessive nausea. 

A- diminished secretion occurs in fevers and 
many exhausting diseases; it may also result 
from nervousness or anxiety, and it is within the 
experience of nearly everybody that eating is 
almost impossible during a period of great mental 
strain, owing to the difficulty of moistening the 
food sufficiently to allow it to be swallowed. 
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TALL GIRLS AND SHORT GIRLS. 


*¢\7ou’re not tall enough, Nellie,” said the super- 

intendent of the department store who had 
been spending a few days of his vacation with 
cousins in the country. “If I put you into our 
cloak department, where you would have to be 
pulling and holding and reaching up all day, your 
arms would be ready to drop off at night. 

“We have to employ six-footers, or women who 
are near that height, in the cloak department, 
and tall girls are always chosen for the tailoring, 
millinery, ready-made dresses, corset and skirt 
departments. They must be large and must have 
good figures, so that the clothing they try on may 
look well to a customer; and they must be strong, 
because the work of fitting a customer calls for 
a good deal of lifting and stretching. 

“You want a place at a counter,” the superin- 
tendent went on, “say the dress-goods or white- 
goods departments, where customers are likely 
to sit down while they are being waited upon. 
That’s where you would have the advantage over 
a tall girl, for there is a good deal of stooping over 
to be done, and a tall girl would soon get a ‘crick’ 
in her back. 

“Perhaps the glove counter would suit you better 
still. You play the piano, don’t you? That means 
that you are strong in the hands and have good 
fingers. When you come to try six or eight pairs 
of gloves on a customer before she is fitted, you’ll 
find that the piano that strengthened your hands 
did you a very good turn. 

“No, we don’t make any special effort to find 
pretty girls for saleswomen in any of these 
positions. Show me a quiet girl, with pleasing 
manners and an ‘even’ disposition, and I’ll employ 
her in preference to a beauty. If she’s a short 
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girl I won’t put her in the cloak department, and 
if she’s a tall girl I won’t let her go behind the 
glove counter,—and from what I’ve told you, you 
can see that I shall be acting in her interests as 
well as our own,—but I’ll try to find her a place 
where she will be both comfortable and useful.” 


® © 


A USEFUL HELPMATE. 


he editor of the Grapevine Telegraph, after 

spending six years, without a break, in the 
editorial harness, felt himself entitled to a vaca- 
tion, and went away to the mountains for a month’s 
hunting and fishing, leaving his wife in charge of 
the paper. 


On his return he was astonished to find his office 
overflowing with potatoes. Everything that could 
be turned into a receptacle was filled with them. 
Each pigeonhole in his desk contained a potato. 
The drawer of his editorial table was_ bursting 
with potatoes. Old ink kegs, lined with papers, 
were filled and heaped with them. There were 
potatoes in the coal-bucket, in the ash-pan, and 
even in the stove itself. 

They were no small potatoes, either. Every one 
of them was as big as his fist, and some were as 
big as two fists. e collection would have taken 
a premium at a county fair. 

“Lucy,” he said, affer the greetings were over, 
“what does all this mean?”’ 

“O Cyres, she almost sobbed, “I wanted to do 
something original, and so I announced, in the 
first number of the paper I printed after you went 
away, that the Telegraph would be sent for one 
year to the person sending us the largest potato 
raised in this county, for six months to the person 
sending the next largest, and for three months to 
the one aeneing the third largest. The potatoes 
began coming ~— away, and they’ve been 
coming ever since. Some persons, I am afraid, 
have tried to get all three of the prizes. I have 
begged the people not to send any more, and I do 
believe they are doing it now fora joke. We can’t 
announce any prizes till they quit coming. an 
there are some boys in the other room with their 
— bulging, wie, them right now, and—O 

'yrus, what shall we do?” 

“Do?” said the editor, with a grin on his face. 
“Do? The right thing to do would be for me to go 
away for another month and let you continue 
to edit the paper. Potatoes are worth a dollar 
a bushel, and you have got enough of them here 
to pay all the expenses of my trip, and all the 
cost us is a dollar and seventy-five cents’ wo! 
of Telegraph. If _ want an apprentice, just 
consider me in line for the job.” 
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MAKING IT EASY FOR HIM. 


prominent Western politician who frequently 
visited Washington and was pretty well 
known there went to that city on one occasion 
to attend to some business, and was surprised to 
meet an old friend and townsman at the hotel 
he had selected for his stay. 


“Why, Bingley,” he exclaimed, “I am glad to 
see you! Isn’t there something I can do for you? 
Are you after any office ?”’ 

Mr. Bingley thanked him. No, he was not in 
search of any office. 

“Got all the money you need with you? If not 
don’t hesitate to call on me for a couple o 
hundred.” 

“Much obliged, colonel, but I don’t need any 
money.” 

“Well, come with me. I can do you one good 


turn, anyhow.” 
e too the arm and marched him to 
the hotel clerk’s desk. 
“Clerk,’’ he said, “this is my friend, Mr. Ly ~ A 
I - Let him have 
whatever he wants, and if he gets extravagant 
and runs out of cash, charge it to me.” 
“Why, yes,” said the clerk. “I know Mr. 
Bingley very well, but—but who are you?” 
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SLIM CHANCE FOR McCARTHY. 


here are things that only a doctor can success- 

fully accomplish, and there are other things 
which the physician may safely relegate to a 
competent assistant. 

“TI understand the doctor has just been to see 
our husband, Mrs. McCarthy,” said Mr. Mc- 
Jarthy’s employer. ‘Has he made a diagnosis?” 

For a moment Mrs. McCarthy was submerged 

in a sea of doubt, but she rose triumphant. 

“No, sorr,” she said, confidently, “he left it to 

me, him caving I was well able todo it, sorr. It’s 
to be made wid linseed on a shtout muslin, sorr.” 
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TIME TO GET UNDER COVER. 


rs. Wilkinson lives in Chicago, and according 

to the Record-Herald she has a way of 

turning on Mr. Wilkinson when she is in a bad 
humor. 


Things had gone wrong with her, and she was 
about to give poor Wilkinson a piece of her mind 
when she saw the sky darkening, and looking out 
of the window, said: 

“There’s a storm comin 

“Inside or out?” asked Wilkinson, mechanically, 
yet fearing the worst. 

And the worst happened. 
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A KEEN SENSE OF SMELL. 


‘fy of the sorrows of childhood is the slowness 

of some older people to take a hint. It is 
often quite a strain on good manners to be obliged 
to reenforce a suggestion that should have been 
adequate in itself. 

A little girl, calling at a neighbor’s house, sat 
near a plate containing some apple-parings. At 
last, unable to keep silence any longer, she said, 
“T smell apples.” 

“Yes,” returned her hostess, “it’s those parings.” 

“No’m,” said the little girl, solemnly. “I smell 
whole apples.” 
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SHE KNEW HER FATHER. 


teacher was trying to convey to a six-year-old 
pupil some conception of beauty considered 

in the abstract, and its power to move the human 
heart, but the little girl was slow to grasp the idea. 


“Suppose, Nellie,” said the teacher, “ your 
mamma should fill a vase with lovely flowers and 
Jlace them in the center of the dining-table. 

hat would your papa say when he first saw 
them, on sitting down to eat?” 

“‘He’d say, ‘What are those weeds doing here?’ ” 
promptly replied Nellie. 





For the Throat use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivaled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Ade. 


in the West are 

very short of tele- 

faba eleerashy 

telegraphy 

here, and when competent we will help to start you 
in the service and you a pass to your desti- 
ion. Write for Catalogue. School 29 years old. 
SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, 











Burrowes 
BALLETTO 


Game Table, 
$15 to $30. 


Sizes 234 x 5 and 6 feet. Weight 26 to 
45 lbs. For Balletto, Golf, Ten- 
pins, etc. — 21 Games. 


Place in any room on any table or on our 
folding stand. Set away in closet. Polished 
mahogany—green broadcloth—best cushions— 
laminated wood, steel braced, cannot warp— 
16 finest balls, 4 cues, 4 pocket covers—4o im- 
plements gratis. The King of games for experts 
or novices, old or young. SENT ON TRIAL. 
Write for Colored Plates and Price-List, Free. 
E. T. Burrowes Co., 220 Free St., Portland, Me. 

N. Y. Office, 277 Broadway. 
Also largest Mfrs. in world Rustless Wire 
Insect Screens. Made to order. Send for 
Catalogue F. Our Men Everywhere. 
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* Douglas 
makesand sells 


than any other two 
manufacturers in 
the world. WHY? 
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BECAUSE— 


WLDOUGLAS 


$350 SHOES $3.2 


placed side by side with $5.00 and $6.00 shoes 
of other makes are found to be just as good 
in every way. They will outwear two pairs of 
ordinary $3.00 or $3.50 shoes. 

BECAUS E—His reputation for the best $3 and 
$3.50 shoes in style, fit and wear is world-wide. 
W. L. DOUGLAS $4.00 SHOES CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 

Notice increase of sales in table below : 
1898 = 748,706 Pairs. 


1s99 — 898,182 Pairs. 
1900 1,259,754 Pairs. 


1901=—1,566,720 Pairs. 
Business More Than Doubled in 4 Years. 

Bold by 63 Stores in American Cities, and the 
retail shoe everywhere. 

CAUTION! | The genuine have W. L. 


on 
Made of the best imported and American 
<4 including Patent Corona Kid, 
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Corona Colt, and National Kangaroo. 
Fast Color Eyelets and Al Black Hooks used. Shoes 
by mail, 26 cents extra. F, free, 








W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 





FREE 





THIS DOILY 


And Lesson by PROFESSOR TAKAHASHI to 
Any Lady Sending Her Name and Address, 





Richardson New Design for 1902. 


Be 





el ats Fe zy 


No. 255, Wild Rose design, with FRENCH KNOT. 





Doilies, Damask Scarfs, Hemstitched Drawn Work, Tray and Splasher, etc., sent free. Attached to 
above most unusual offer (all being free) we make but one fair condition, viz.: — that you promise 
to ask for and accept from your dealer only Richardson’s Silks when you work out the designs, or 
Address, enclosing 10 cents to cover registration 


if you are unable to find our silks, write us. 
and postage. Order Design by number. 


THE RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. F, 220 and 224 Adams St., CHICAGO. 








D2 NOT confound this Doily with the cheap, 
so-called “linen” Doilies and Centerpieces 
that are being sent out, which are nothing but 
a combination of cotton and other base fab- 
rics. Richardson’s Doilies are all made from 











the very best round thread Belgian Linen. 
of finest round thread 


TH l S DOI L Belgian Linen, stamped 


with the most exquisite design ever shown in this 
country, ready to work, with full instructions 
and Course of Lessons by the world-renowned 
art embroiderers, Professor Tsuneo Takahashi 
and Madame Takahashi of Japan, also pattern in 
colors, showing the exact effect of every thread, 
so that the most unpractised can work it per- 
fectly. Our system is a new one, and the only 
perfectly easy and simple plan yet devised. It 
makes it impossible for even a child to err in 
doing the work. 

Some of these designs of ours on this linen are 
alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. 
Catalogue of 34 New designs in Sofa Pillows, 





Prize at the Paris Exposition, 1900, toge 

and Sewing Silks and other items in this line. 
silks that we claim superiority. 
as bette: 





NOTE.—The Richardson’s Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand 
ther with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery 
Therefore, it is not alone over other American 
Richardson’s Silks have won the right to be 
© than any other silks in the world, and experts in silks recognize them as such. 


recognized 
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Price 5c. 


The Counter 


Oysterettes 


Good with soup, too. Sold only in In-er-seal packages. 


— sign 


























MARCH 27, 1902. 


50 Pounds Lighter. 


“T feel fifty pounds lighter.” 
Expressions like this come to us 
daily from stout people who wear 
our 


All Elastic 
Abdominal Belt. 


Best-fitting, nestenpoarene belt 
made. Supports e time, 
whatever your position. 

e@ weave them to measure only 
and they fit. 

Specia belts for Appendicitis and 
La arotomy cases. 

ull information in Catalogue No. 2 
sent free wit h self-measuring diree- 
tions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 











CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
Bfor the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All ‘Drugelets. 
VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
























BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


The Ball and Socket 
Garment Fastener 


sews on in place of hooks and ores. ete. See 
that our trade-mark 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 


= on every card. You will then have the 
inal an genuine; the best in finish and 
pa ty. Send dealer’s name and a stamp for 
samples. Send 6 cents for trial se 
THE BALL AND SOCKET ‘re. co., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass., makers 
of Snap Fasteners of every kind 
for every purpose. 
PORTER BROS. & CO., 
Selling Agts., 78-80 Worth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Pearline 
The Modern 
Soap Powder 


Min 
(Yours for the asking) 
For Washing 


[Vv etavarch ave 
Delicate Things 


which I dare 
the ordinary 
coarse washi 


not trust to 
wash and for 


= 
savome- bate Monet bavtat=) = 


which I dare not attempt 


aid of Pear lin @iacettt 


altatelelarits 


Avoid 
| Peatte-Wa le) ats 















for selling onl 
fumes and 


goods. 


order. 


in our 
firm in 


PREMIUMS WORTH $12 GIVEN 


oilet Pre 
rect trom the manufacturers. 
iagara Preparations are famous for their strength and 


rit, 
aaee in your own home. 
you ma gieese from Ry catalogue ri 


ep 
out > a acent by taki 


—s own 
enabled to give astonishing values. 


$12 worth of the celebrated Niagara Extracts, Per- 
arations. You save 30 oper cent. by 4* ing 
We allow 80 days in which to sell the 


and sell easily; or perhaps you can use the whole 
Rememb “" we send any premium 

ht with the goods you 

t, and you get it with- 
Our furniture is made 
own factory and is fully guaranteed. We are only 
the world goods and premiums, and are thus 


remium is your pro 
ng orders. 


A sample package of Niagara Talcum 
FREE. Powder der with our new catalogue of a hun- 
dred useful 2 a easily earned. 
COOK & COMPANY, 
100 Cook Building. Medina, N. Y. 
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Organ after a 


imaginable 

any kind is wanted. 

violoncello. 

well as a boy. 
rgan, we 

pee 

oa, 


142 W. 


No musical education required. 
bles you to ping She ost Ns - 


A Whole Band 
for 25 Cents. 


Anybody can play a Clover Mouth 
few minutes’ practice. 


Ena- 
uisite music 
» by it 


n 
march by it, use £% w aber a tune of 


You can trill like a 


bird, imitate-a church organ or violin or 
girl can play fully as 


To introduce the Clover Mouth 
will send 
ed, with easy instructions how to 
and our illustrated catalogue b 
prepaid for 25 cents. 
just as represented or money refunded. 


STRAUSS MFG. COMPANY, 
14th Street, Dept. 18, NEw YorEK. 


one, carefully 


Warrantec 














@ TRADE MaRK ol 
‘Linene 


REVERSIBLE 


Collars andCuffs 


Mea of Fine Cloth, 
, and exactly resem- 
= ble linen goods. Not 
to be confounded with 
paper collars and cuffs. 
Very convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, per- 
fect-fitting and never 
ragged or uncomfortable. 


No Laundry 
Work Required. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 

Ten Collars or 
Five Pairs of Cuffs 
25c. By mail 30c. 



























Send 6c. (stamps) for 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs. NAME SIZE AND 
STYLE. : 














REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 


Dept. 9, 
Boston, Mass. 






It’s either a 


Hartford 


Si 


Tube 


Vour Money 
Your Choice 


ora 


Double 
Tube 


= = 


ngle 


Dunlop 


The uniform quality and excellence of construction of 


HARTFORD 


SINGLE TUBE 


DUNLOP 


DETAC 


ent HARTFORD TIRES 


have made them on: most reliable and successful tires 


of their respective types 


We have in stock and will supply the proper size and proper weight; 
tire for every kind of wheel, and will send you free expert advice 
regarding the tires best adapted to your especial needs 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 


HARTFORD. CONN. 














The Year 1847 


was a memorable one, in- 
asmuch as at that time 
Rogers Bros. first intro- 
duced and sold their elec- 
tro-silver plated spoons, 
and to-day that year is 
a part of the trademark 
appearing on the original 
and genuine 


“TBAT ROGERS BROS: 
Spoons, Forks, etc. 


With their great success 
has come a host of cheap 
imitations,so that unless 
you observe the trademark 
closely, you are likely to 
receive a c p and un- 
satisfactory substitute in 
place of “Silver Plate that 
Wears.” Send for illus- 
trated catalogue No. K 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor.) 
MERIDEN ,CONN. 


Our **1847 Rogers Bros.”” 
goods are sold by leading 
dealers every where. 



































MONEY 


we do not ask, but we will send 
for a 2c. stamp a mcst remarkable 
puzzle—called 


“The 
Changing Faces” 


What People Say About It: 

‘*The most mysterious thing I ever 
saw, and very fitting that it should be 
distributed by the makers of the 
shaving soaps in the world.’’ 


best 











” 


‘** The greatest puzzle of the century. 





** A wonderful piece of ingenuity.”’ 


and no one 


” 


** Every one is mystified, 
is able to see how the change is made. 


This puzzle 
for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


Address Department Y. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CoO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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Can You Explain It? 
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For Singers and Speakers, 


The New Remedy For Catarrh is 
Very Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who represents a 
prominent manufacturing concern and travels 
through central and southern Michigan, relates 
the following regarding the new catarrh cure. 
He says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the head, throat 
and stomach for several years, I heard of Stuart's 
Catarrh Tablets quite accidentally, and like every- 
thing else I immediately bought a package, and 
was decidedly surprised at the immediate relief it 
afforded me, and still more to find a complete cure 
after several weeks’ use. 





“T have a little son who sings in a boy’s choir in 
one of our prominent churches, and he is greatly 
troubled with hoarseness and throat weakness, 
and on my return home from a trip I gave hima 
few of the tablets one Sunday morning when he 
had complained of hoarseness. He was delighted 
with their effect, removing all huskiness in a few 
minutes and making the voice clear and strong. 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to the taste, I 
had no difficulty in persuading him to use them 


regularly. 
“Our family physician told us they were an 
antiseptic preparation of undoubted merit, and 


that he himself had no hesitation in using and 
recommending Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for any 
form of catarrh. 

“IT have since met many public speakers and 
professional singers who used them constantly. 
A prominent Detroit lawyer told me that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets kept his throat in fine shape 
during the most trying weather, and that he had 
long since discarded the use of cheap lozenges 
and troches on the advice of his physician that 
they contained so much tolu, potash and opium 
as to render their use a danger to health.” 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleasant- 
tasting lozenges composed of catarrhal antisep- 
tics, like Red-gum, Bloodroot, ete., and sold by 
druggists everywhere at 50 cents for full treatment. 
They act upon the blood and mucous membrane, 
and their composition and remarkable success 
has won the approval of physicians, as well as 
thousands of sufferers from nasal catarrh, throat 
troubles and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh mailed 
free by addressing F, A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 








Mich, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Back of Every 
Good Complexion 














